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SUGGESTIONS TO AUTHORS 


The objectives of the Academy of Management in their most recently 
revised form are succinctly worded as follows: 

"The Academy is founded to foster the search for truth and the general 
advancement of learning through free discussion and research in the field of 
management. The interest of the Academy lies in the theory and practice of 
management, both administrative and operative. ... It is not concerned 
with specialized procedures for the control and execution of particular kinds 
of projects that are significant chiefly in narrow segments of a business field. 

“The general objectives of the Academy shall be therefore to foster: 

(a) a philosophy of management that will make possible an accomplishment 

of the economic and social objectives of an industrial society with increasing 
economy and effectiveness: the public's interests must be paramount in any 
such philosophy, but adequate consideration must be given to the legitimate 
interests of capital and labor; (b) greater understanding by executive leader- 
ship of the requirements for a sound application of the scientific method to 

the solution of managerial problems, based on such a philosophy; and (c) wider 
acquaintance and closer co-operation among such persons as are interested 

in the development of a philosophy and science of management," 


It is suggested that, as a general rule, full-length articles contributing 
to these objectives be approximately 1500 to 3000 words in length. Interested 
consideration will also be given to shorter, abbreviated notes or ideas relating 
to specific aspects of management thought, philosophy, theory, techniques of 
wide applicability, curriculum-building, or teaching. Perhaps one of the more 
important heuristic functions that this Journal can fulfill is that of exchanging 
specific new insights into challenging management problems. Informed dis- 
cussion of controversial topics and competent rejoinders to ideas expressed 
in this Journal will be particularly welcome. 


Many of us have specific, detached ideas on various topics, and notes 
on such topics could be submitted for the consideration of our readers without 
investing extensive scholarly effort. An important requirement is that manu- 
scripts be written in a straightforward style of English--esoteric writing will 
find no place in the Journal of the Academy of Management. The Academy's 
Research and Publications Committee has decided against the publication of 
book reviews. 


Manuscripts should ordinarily be double-spaced; however, single-spacing 
will be accepted if this makes it unnecessary for the author to re-type his arti- 
cle A single copy of the manuscript will suffice. Typing, or any form of 
mechanical reproduction is acceptable, if it is clearly legible. All manuscripts 
submitted to the editor will be re-typed and identified only by a code number. 
This will insure an objective and impartial evaluation by the Academy's Research 
and Publications Committee. The editor will not reveal the identity of the writer 
to any person without the author's express consent, 


Suggestions, criticisms, or comments on matters relating to the Journal 
will at all times find a welcome reception. 


The Editor 
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TEACHING PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
BILLY E, GOETZ 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


From time to time teachers of business administration, of sales 
management, of industria’ relations, of business history, of financial manage - 
ment ask me, ''What is production?" Teachers of engineering, of physics, of 
chemistry, of mathematics ask, ''What is production management?" Produc- 
tion managers ask me, ''How can you teach production management?" This 
paper is an attempt to answer all three of these questions, and to raise u few 
of my own. Accordingly, I have divided the paper into three parts: 


I. Problems of Content 
II. Problems of Method 


III. Puzzlements 


I, PROBLEMS OF CONTENT 


Production, to an economist, includes almost all economic activity 
except, possibly, consumption. It includes mining, quarrying, timbering, 
fishing, and farming; manufacturing, transporting, and storing; advertising, 
wholesaling, and retailing; and all of the service trades such as entertaining, 
teaching, healing, and the saving of souls. The mere fact of payment is con- 
clusive evidence that something has been produced, be it form, space, time, 
or ownership utility. Economics is essentially a study of the institutional or- 
ganization of production and of the logic of the relationships binding this in- 
stitutional structure together into an economy through the operation of the 
price system. 


As is true of all of the sciences, men study economics in an effort to 
explain, understand, predict, or control behavior. In our present intellectual 
climate this seems to lead inevitably into the creation and refinement of pos- 
tulational systems, and this in turn into two great complementary branches 
of investigation: induction or institutional, and deduction. The institutional is 
a search for data, an attempt to describe a situation in terms of productive 
postulates and a criticism of systems of postulates in terms of how well they 
describe "real" situations. Deduction is an attempt to discover what the pos- 
tulates imply, to construct elaborate structures of theorems and conclusions, 
even to "solve" problems on the basis of logical development of the implica- 
tions of the postulates. Neither induction nor deduction is worth much with- 
out the other. We must have both--useful deductive models in order to pre- 
dict and control and pertinent and adequate data to test and to use our models. 
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To a manager--as distinguished from the economist--"production" is 
a much narrower concept, approximately equivalent to the production of form 
utility. Schools of business seem usually to restrict the term to manufacturing, 
at least this is what textbooks of production and/or of industrial management 
are about. And, judging by these same texts, ''production management" means 
the planning, organizing, directing, and controlling of manufacturing. Or, 
tying this to the preceding paragraph, production management involves pre- 
diction of the consequences of adopting each contemplated alternative program, 
selection of the most attractive program, and action to make subsequent oper- 
ations conform to the selected program. 


Even when so restricted, production management is still a large sub- 
ject and needs to be fragmentized if we are to discuss it. If our discussion is 
to be systematic, comprehensive, and balanced, our fragmentation of the sub- 
ject will require skillful analysis. There seem to be at least four bases avail- 
able for systematic division of a course or text in production management in- 
to manageable units or topics for study and discussion. These are according 
to: 

1. Responsibilities of individuals in the managerial hierarchy 


2. Kinds of problems confronting these individuals 
3. Tools or techniques available to these managers 


4. Concurrent categories or cross-classifications using two or all 
three of the above 


Responsibility Analysis of ''Production Management"' 


The responsibility division of the job or activities of production manage - 
ment has confronted all managements of industrial enterprises so urgently 
anc persistently as a matter of operating necessity that it has been worked 
out with relative thoroughness. Not that there isn't still a great deal of room 
for variation and disagreement. Organizational patterns vary from industry 
to industry, from company to company within an industry, and from time to 
time within a company. Nor has the theory of responsibility division been 
well worked out. Managements can evade formulation of basic theory, and 


the varied and conflicting theories of teachers are seldom directly tested by 
empirical application. ! 


However, there is a vague consensus, a family resemblance among 
manufacturing organizations. Practically every activity in the following clas- 
sification finds a place in almost every manufacturing enterprise, and the 
grouping given is probably a possible one. The Roman numerals indicate what 
may be and often are major organizational divisions of the manufacturing de- 
partments of companies. Capital letters indicate what may be, and in large 
manufacturing companies often are, the subdivisions of the major divisions 
under which they are listed. The captions are reasonably standardized and 
descriptive, and the outline as a whole gives a reasonably adequate picture < 
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what goes on in the manufacturing function, typically the largest department 

of manufacturing companies: largest in terms of numbers of employees, capi- 
tal invested, operating costs, floor space required--in almost any way in which 
size can be defined or measured. 


Typically the Vice President of Manufacturing has charge 
oi the following RESPONSIBILITIES: 


i. Product Engineering 
A. New Product research, design, and development 
B. Product improvement to increase customer acceptance and/or 
to lower costs 


IJ]. Production Engineering 
A. Product drawings, specifications, tolerances 
B. Tool and fixture design 


Ill Methods Engineering 
A. Operation sequence, route sheets 
B. Plant layout 
C. Assembly line layout 
D. Operation studies, standard practice instructions 
E. Time studies 


IV. Plant Engineering 

A. Maintenance of buildings and grounds 

B. Installations of machinery and equipment 

C. Maintenance of machines 

D. Provision of heat, light, power, water, steam, air 
E. Tool rooms and tool cribs 

F. Safety 


V. Materials 
A. Purchasing 
B. Receiving 
C. Transporting: trucks, cranes, conveyors 
D 
E 


Storing: stock rooms, yard storage, finished stores 
Shipping 


VI. Making the Product 
A. Processing: foundry, machine shop, and so on 
B. Assembling: subassembly, final assembly, packing 


VII. Maintenance of Quality 
A. Receiving inspection 
B. Floor, or in-process, inspection 
C. Final inspection 
D. Gauge inspection 
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VIII. Salvage 


A. Rework 
B. Customer repairs and service 
C. Scrap 


IX. Production Control 
Routing 
Scheduling 
Dispatching 
Expediting 


X. Cost Analysis 

Establishment of standard elemental costs 
Gathering, recording, and reporting cost data 
Analyzing and re} orting deviations from standards 
Cost estimating 

Cost comparison studies 


Problem Analysis of ''Management" 


There are no practical operating problems that compel managers to clas- 
sify their activities according to types of problems. Managers meet their 
problems one or a few at a time, and even the interrelatedness of problems 
does not compel classification into neat patterns. We can divide managerial 
problems into long-term or short-term, or into problems that involve wide 
or narrow areas of organizational responsibilities. Such classifications tend 
roughly to parallel the levels of the organizational hierarchy: the higher the 
echelon, the longer the term and the broader the area. 


The analysis according to organizational responsibility is a fragmentizing 
of the ''production" term in "production management" just as the typical curric- 
ulum of a school of business administration reflects a fragmentation of ''busi- 
ness"' rather than of 'administration.'' An alternative approach is to organize 
our production management course or our business administration curriculum 
around an analysis of ''management" or of "administration." All division, de- 
partment, and bureau heads, directors, superintendents, chiefs, or foremen 
are managers. What are the common characteristics that make them all man- 
agers? The answer seems to be that all are confronted by similar types of 
problems. Naturally, a classification of problems of managers tends to sweep 
in more ground than is covered by the term ''production management," since 
if ''management" is a meaningful term, such a classification of types of mana- 
gerial problems will also describe the problems of sales managers and office 
managers, and even of church managers, as well as those of punch press and 
assembly foremen. Still, if we can devise an analysis of ''management" in 
the form of a classification of managerial problems, we can in a course in 
production management illustrate each class with examples drawn from the 
field of manufacturing, and we can trace through the steps needed to analyze 
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and resolve each type of managerial problem, using problems from manufac- 
turing management as case material. What follows is an attempt to present 
a classification of managerial problems with some leaning toward illustration 
from the manufacturing field. 


PROBLEMS: 
I. Determining objectives--planning the basic character of the enterprise 
A. Defining the niche sought 
Selection of industry; defining the limits 
Size, and rate of growth desired 
Extent of diversification and integration 
Economic level: quality of product and conduct of firm com- 
petitively 
e. Location and extent of area to be served 
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B. Relation to owners 
a. Goals as to operating profit 
b. Concern with capital gains 
c. Attituae toward risk 
d. Dilution of equity 


C. Relation to employees, including management 

Opportunity for personal growth and promotion 
Challenge: participation, autonomy, decentralization 
Pride in craftsmanship and achievement 

Wages, hours, and fringe benefits 

Working conditions 

A satisfactory way of life 


D. Relation to customers 
a. Quality, reliability, guarantee, fair-dealing 


b. Delivery 
c. Services 
d. Price 


E. Relation to community--citizenship 
a. Participation in civic life 
b. Financial support of community projects 
c. Social accounting: attention to social benefits and social 
costs of company activities 


II, Formulating policies, especially production policies 
A. Product policies 
Adding or dropping product lines 
Variety within each line; extent of standardization 
Frequency and timing of changes in product designs 
Quality of product 
Services: installation, repairs, modernization, availa- 
bility of repair parts 
Buy or make: lines, models, parts, services 
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B. Processing policies 


a. 
b. 


d. 


Continuous, intermittent, or custom-made 

Plant layout and material-handling system 

Types of processes to be employed: casting, machining, 
welding, assembling, and so forth 

Buy or make: for example, stage at which materials are 
purchased, heat-treat, and plating 


C. Equipment policies 


Types of equipment and tooling 

Grades and makes: new or second-hand, quality 

Level and type of maintenance: preventive maintenance ? 

Replacement: when? repair, rebuild, or replace? 

Buy or make: buildings, equipment, machines, tooling, 
installation, repair, maintenance. 


D. Control policies 


a. 


b. 


c. 
d. 
e. 


Sources of standards and estimates: history, stop-watch, 
synthetic? employee participation? 

Inventory policy: stock limits, budget, or to order? 
attempt to level load factor? speculation? 

Progress control 

Quality control 

Cost control 


Ill, Designing an Organization 
A. Departmentalization--division of labor 
a. 


IV. 


Span of control: flat or deep? 


b. Basis for grouping activities: function, proximity, knowl- 


edge? 


B. Coordination of activities: communication systems 


a 


Committee structure 


b. Procedures and systems for routine coordination 


d. Coordinated structures of plans 


Shared objectives and environments 


Determining Methods and Procedures (again, primarily manufacturing) 
A. Manufacturing processes 


Operation sheets: sequences, machines, tools, gauges 
Materials specifications and bills of materials 
Blueprints 

Standard practices for each operation 

Standard times for setups and for operating 


B. Paperwork routines 
a. 


Flowcharts 


b. Forms 
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c. Records 
d. Reports 


V. Single Use Plans: specific decisions supplementing and implementing 
all of the above standing plans, I through IV 


VI. Control of Operations 
A. Areas controlled 
a. Achievements 
b. Costs 
c. Investments 


B. Processes of control 
a. Reclassification of plans and standards according to in- 
dividuals responsible for execution 
Measurement of performance 
Comparison of plan and performance 
Remedial action 
Review and reconsideration 
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The attempt to fragmentize"management" has a considerable history. 
Taylor divided ''management" into planning and performing; Church into de- 
sign, equipment, control, comparison, and operation; McKinsey into policies, 
organization, facilities, and procedures; Gulick into planning, organizing, 
supervising, directing, coordinating, operating, reporting, and budgeting. 
Since this type of division has not been subjected to a comparable testing pro- 
cess, a consensus has not developed to the same extent as in the case of the 
responsibility basis for analyzing and dividing ''management." 


The Tool and Technique Analysis of ''Management"' 


- The tool and technique basis for analysis of ''management"' has had less 
attention than either of the two preceding. Perhaps there have been no tool 
analyses comparable to any of the more serious analyses according to prob- 
lems or to responsibilities. However, here is a tentative suggestion for a 
tool analysis. 

TOOLS: 
I. Rational Techniques: Mathematical Models 
A. Statistical tools 

Probability theory 
Sampling theory: adequacy, representativeness 
Time series and index numbers 
Correlation analysis: simple, multiple; linear, nonlinear 
Confidence criteria: design of experiments, analysis of 

variance 
Avoidance of pitfalls: bias, spurious correlation 
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B. Economic analysis 
a. Incremental or marginal analysis 
b. Selection and evaluation of data: sunk, joint, and opportu- 
nity costs; dimensions 


C. Operations research 
a. Linear programming 
b. Queuing theory 
c. Game theory 
d. Monte Carlo 


D. Information and communication theory 


Il. Quantitative, Empirical Techniques 
A. Time Study 
a. Stopwatch, moving picture, stroboscope, and so forth 
b. Synthetic, based on standard data 


B. Budgets 
a. Comparable, alternative budgets for planning 
b. Flexible or variable budgets for control 


C. Cost analyses 
a. Problem oriented 
b. Classification of cost data 
c. Evaluation of cost data 


D. Planning and control charts 
a. Gantt charts: machine schedules and work progress 
b. Flow charts 
c. Motion-analysis charts: two-hand, man-and-machine, and 
so forth. 


E. Feedback: As in the case of inventory control by stock limits 


III. Nonquantitative Techniques 
A. Outlines, check lists 
a. As diagnostic tools 
b. As guides to data gathering, analysis, report weaing 
c. "Laws of motion economy'"' 


B. Standardization 
a. Materials 
b. Methods 
c. Equipment 
d. Products, parts 


C. Factor comparison sheets 
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D. Psychological-personnel techniques 

Job description, analysis, evaluation 
Selection and placement tests 

Merit rating 

Sociograms 

Interviews and questionnaires 
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As a first, tentative effort, the above undoubtedly suffers from many 
omissions, from shifting bases of classification, and from other afflictions. 
Perhaps it will serve as a springboard for other and better attempts. 


Cross Classification 


If we use any two or all three of these outlined bases simultaneously, 
we have a matrix or ceilular structure. A cell or a closely related group of 
cells can be identified by reference to the three outlines just as a point in 
three-dimensional space is identified by a number triad (X), Y)> Z1). refer- 
ring it to the three axes of analytic geometry. 


With this cellular structure as a guide, we can put together one or 
more courses or whole curricula with duplications and omissions closely con- 
trolled--that is, intentional and planned rather than accidental. Cells can be 
selected from the matrix to give a representative sample. Or a line parallel 
to an axis can pick out a related set of topics. Ora single cell can be chosen 
as a nucleus and all closely related cells forming concentric shells about the 
central cell be chosen for examination. We remain free to construct courses 
on whatever principle we will, but we have a powerful tool to aid us in de- 
signing articulated and coordinated courses on whatever basis we prefer. 


It seems desirable that further work be done along these lines, ex- 
tending the concept to the whole business administration curriculum and im- 
proving the cutlines serving as the three axes: responsibilities, problems, 
and tools. Other dimensions can be added as desired--for example, TIME. A 
single, four-dimensional cell would be described--just as in the case of a sin- 
gle point in four-dimensional space--by giving four referrants. Here is an 
example: 


GENERAL DiMENSION SPECIFIC EXAMPLE REFERRANT * 
Number Name 
1 Responsibility Maintenance foreman IV, C 
2 Problem To buy or to make i, BS, 2 
3 Tool Comparative cost analysis II, C, a-c 
4 Time Stage reached by 1958 1958 


*See earlier outlines 
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Thus far I have tried to define the problem of curricular or course con- 
tent. A colleague suggested that I can add at least a partial list of criteria for 
selection of the sample to be studied. He-even started such a list for me! With 
my additions and alterations, a tentative list of criteria for selecting topics 
(cells) to be included in a course in production management follows: 


1. Include cells that we would like to study: the humorous, the ridicu- 
lous, the outré, or the significant--whatever it may be that results in a per- 
sonal preference. In general, we probably teach best the things which we en- 
joy most. 


2. Include cells that tie in with our own research projects. This could 
lend to teaching some of the excitement of participating in original discovery. 


3. Include cells whose contents are better taught in school than on the 
job. Typically these will be theoretical and relational, leaving the practical 
details for learning on the job. 


4. Include cells that have substantial, significant content. We cannot 
teach what we do not know, although it can be interesting, stimulating, and 
valuable to look into some of the empty cells to see if they are worth trying to 
fill and to determine how we could go about creating some content. 


5. Include those cells that are most difficult for a student to explore 
without guidance. Let him investigate for himself cells whose contents are 
already adequately and lucidly spelled out in the literature. 


6. Include cells that best exhibit our methods of attacking problems. 
This implies sufficient variety to introduce the student to all important methods. 
An attempt is made to list such methods in the following section headed, PROB- 
LEMS OF INSTRUCTIONAL METHOD. 


There may be dangers in this intentional sampling approach. Unity and 
development of a course or curriculum may dissolve into a series of independ- 
ent chunks, into a hodge-podge of unrelated episodes, into a "bits and pieces" 
approach. Sins of omission will surely occur. However, if the contents of 
all the cells are investigated, the course will surely be exceedingly shallow 
and repetitive. By selecting a smaller and smaller sample, repetition will 
be reduced, and the depth to which study can be carried can be increased. If 
teacher and student remember that learning about the process of finding out 
is more important than learning whatever may be found out, the increasing 
lack of coverage may not be significant. 


II. PROBLEMS OF INSTRUCTIONAL METHOD 


Education seems to me to be a difficult and complex business. It 
seems most unlikely that any one method will be found good enough to carry 
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the whole load by itself--not even the vaunted Harvard case method! Highly 
educated people have come through educational systems consisting essentially 
100% of series of lectures. Some are self-taught through fantastic reading 
programs. Experience occasionally teaches some people some things. Ex- 
perimental techniques are effectively used as teaching devices in the physical 
sciences. There are a great many ways of learning. It seems to me wise to 
use every known way, each where it seems to work best, and to give students 
as many productive paths to truth as possible. I would use as one criterion 
for selecting cells to be studied a requirement that every teaching technique 
be given its best chance to make its maximum contribution. Probably no one 
course can stretch itself over enough cells in sufficient variety to do this 
whole job by itself--but we don't have to do it all in one course. One course 
can be primarily reading, another lecture and discussion, a third laboratory 
research, a fourth field observation, and so on, using each technique wherever 
it is the most useful gadget in our bag of teaching tools. Most courses will, 
of course, use several technicues. Many may even find effective applications 
here and there for the case method! 


Here is a list of techniques, arranged in what I believe to be the se- 
quence of their importance in any school that stresses scientific research and 
strives to build an accumulating knowledge. 


1. Controlled experiment--for example, the Salk vaccine test as con- 
trasted to the deservedly famous, but quite unscientific, Hawthorne experi- 
ments. This approach seems to be the most objective, the most likely to re- 
sult in cumulative growth of knowledge, to provide the soundest foundation 
upon which to build. 


2. Field observation and experience. We have not learned ways of 
bringing many of our problems into the laboratory where the variables can be 
controlled. Many of our problems seem unlikely even to be subjected to such 
discipline. Consequently, we must use going business enterprises as our 
laboratories, controlling our variables by such statistical techniques as mul- 
tiple correlation or analysis of variance where possible and by intuitive judg- 
ment where necessary. I believe we should explore the possibilities of making 
effective teaching (and research) use of such field techniques as: plant visits, 
preferably in depth; field stations similar to biological field stations (for ex- 
ample, the Woods Hole, Massachusetts Marine Biological Laboratory and 
Oceanographic Institution); Junior Achievement type projects; alternating 
work-and-study plans; and the use of live cases of such a nature as to approach 
consulting work by students under staff supervision, so that students can meet 
managerial problems and situations in the raw instead of embalmed in case 
books. 


3. Experimentation by a class of students on itself. I have seen or 
used this technique to develcp such topics as sociograms, merit rating, and 
employment interviewing, using personnel managers from neighboring indus- 
tries as resource persons, 
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4. Problems. Much of accounting, statistics, and engineering seems 
to be taught by use of problems. These seem to differ from cases in the ob- 
jectivity, definiteness, and uniqueness of their answers. Usually the tech- 
nique is overdone wherever it seems most applicable. It tends to steal time 
better devoted to investigating principles and derivations, limits and qualifi- 
cations. There is a real danger of parrot-like memorizing or that mechani- 
cal manipulation of formulas will displace thorough understanding of the issues 
involved. 


5. Role playing. This seems best suited to the human relations area, 
although I have had success with students simulating, or ''playing the role;' of 
boxes, clamps, and similar things in classes on motion study. These ses- 
sions are unrehearsed. Situations are described, and the actors (students) 
extemporize their roles. This approach works best when participants have 
sufficient understanding of the situations to play their roles reasonably well. 
Often a student playing the role of a foreman merely gives a strong impres- 
sion of a student playing the role of a student playing the role of a foreman! 


6. Psychodrama, and audio-visual techniques. These usually have 
more impact than reading or lecture. There is a better identification of stu- 
dents with key actors in the situation enacted. There is also better motiva- 
tion--for example, Clif Cox's skit on inducting a new employee; General Elec- 
tric's film, 'The Inner Man Steps Out;'' Armstrong Cork's film strips for 
presenting cases for subsequent discussions by groups of foremen. 


7. Case method. As already indicated in item 2 of this list, the case 
method is best when used with firsthand contact with live materials. Pigors' 
incidence approach seems a vast improvement over more conventional read- 
ing and discussion of cases embalmed in a case book. 


8. Discussion. - This technique has some merit, but students must 
bring something to the discussion. Little of value can come from the exchange 
of ignorance, A few truths may be worked out in the area of introspective, 
psychological insights. However, discussion tends to improve motivation by 
involving the participants, and it does provide an effective means of mobilizing 
and sharing information already possessed by participants. 


9. Library work. No student should graduate without reasonable con- 
versance with the available literature. Each student should become highly 
skilled at finding and using the results of past investigators--we do not want 
each student to begin at the level of paleolithic culture and invent everything 
that has been discovered since that time for and by himself! I am strongly 
prejudiced against texts that discourage a search for conflicting or elabor- 


ating materials (for example, accounting texts). Let them have footnotes 
and bibliographies! 


10. Lectures. Usually a lecture (such as this one) should be dupli- 
cated and made available. Then if the student loses the thread of an argument, 
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he canturn back and reread. There are exceptional instances where a lec- 
ture of the traditional kind is justified: by the personality of the speaker 
(most of us should beware how we accept this excuse!), by the emergency 
character of a situation (material too new, with inadequate time for writing 
and duplicating), or in a situation requiring surprise (not amazement!). The 
real reasons for lectures often seem to be: (1) laziness, and (2) an inability 
to face a written mess unaccompanied by a similar reluctance to confront an 
even worse oral mess! 


Il. PUZZLEMENTS 


All this has to do with managerial "know how'"' and how to teach "know 
why," which is much better, but still far from sufficient. 'Know how" or 
even ''know why'' seems to be by no means the most important determinant of 
the success of line managers. It seems to play a much more important part 
in the success of staff specialists. It probably dominates instruction because 
knowledge --how to find knowledge, and how to create knowledge--have long 
been the work of the schools: these are the things we know most about. 

Unscientific types of surveys suggest other qualities as more impor- 
tant to line executives; for example, energy, initiative, drive, originality, 
perseverance, dependability, integrity, ability to work with, to supervise, 
and to inspire others--a vast host of character attributes, most of which we 
know little about. Are these the result of nature or nurture? If the latter, 
can we deliberately develop these qualities in our students? 


SHALL WE TEACH BOXING AND LOVE-MAKING? 
Perhaps our curriculum should include: 
1, Poker and bridge to teach something of gamesmanship and finan- 
cial courage, to develop an ability to make and to act upon decisions based 
upon incomplete knowledge. Naturally stakes will have to be somewhat higher 


than comfortable or many of the lessons will not be driven home! 


2. Boxing to teach students to lead, to guard, to counterpunch, to 
absorb punishment without becoming overly cautious, and to make decisions 
rapidly when necessary. 


3. Chess to teach dispassionate, impersonal, objective analysis of 
complex situations, 


4. Basketball, football, and bridge to teach teamwork. 


5. Selling, politicizing, debating, and making love to teach persua- 
siveness. 


" 
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6. Hunting, automobile racing, flying, and exploration to develop a 
zest for adventure. 


7. You go on and finish the list! 


FOOTNOTES 


1. This type of functional or responsibility classification seems to be the 
basis for the curricula of most schools of business, courses being offered in 
each of the major functional fields: marketing, production, personnel, finance, 
accounting. An earlier attempt at curricular organization had produced courses 
in specific industries: textiles, furniture, shoes, steel, appliances, etc. This 
earlier attempt fell apart because (1) there was too much duplication among 
courses, and (2) there turned out to be too many industries. The functional 
division of the curriculum seems to be in danger of a similar fate for similar 
reasons. ''Decision-making,'' "experimentation," "budgeting," "organiza- 
tion,'' etc. tend to be major chunks of courses like production, marketing, 

and finance and to be quite similar in all of these functional courses. More- 
over, "everybody and his brother" seem to be introducing activities claiming 
attention as a function entitled to at least one course if not a whole curricular 
option as, e.g., operations research, real estate, insurance, purchasing, 
advertising, and quality control. A production course divided into topics on 
the basis outlined could easily suffer from similar redundancies. 


2. See also William H. Newman, Business Policies and Management, 3rd 


edition, (Cincinnati, Ohio, Southwestern Publishing Company), 1953, Chap- 
ter 28. 
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SOCIODRAMA AND SOCIOMETRY: TOOLS FOR A 
MODERN APPROACH TO LIEADERSHIP* 


MICHAEL H, MESCON 


RICH'S, INCORPORATED, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


The perpetuation of any enterprise is contingent upon its ability to find, 
recruit, train, and develop individuals who are capable of wearing the mantle 
of administrative leadership. 


The development of administrative leadership poses a constant and 
difficult challenge to all organizations, which must in effect depend upon human 
skills and abilities to attain the organization's goals and objectives. The mat- 
ter is complicated by the lack of completely effective methods for the training 
of business leaders or, for that matter, agreement upon what type of formal 


college education best prepares a student for the rigors of a dynamic indus- 
trial society. 


It is certainly not the purpose of this article to propose a solution to 
this academic impasse. Instead, certain leadership-development and leader- 
ship-analysis techniques will be considered. These are, respectively, socio- 
drama and sociometry. 


THE NATURE OF SOCIODRAMA AND SOCIOMETRY 


Sociodrama 


The concept of sociodrama as a device for teaching and analysis was 
developed by J.L. Moreno. Literally, sociodrama means "action in behalf of 
the other fellow."'! Sociodrama is the acting out of certain situations and is 
dependent upon the spontaneous participation and reactions of the role-players. 
The importance of spontaneity should not be underestimated, since ready, un- 
rehearsed reactions give to sociodrama a type of realism that is difficult to 
capture in the rehearsed acting out of particular situations. 


Role playing, or sociodrama, is a group-centered approach to the 
analysis of problem situations, Psychodrama, a method which was also 


* Professor Mescon's basic objective in this article is to present a summari- 
zation and analysis of these techniques as tools of leadership rather than to 
introduce new and unique applications of sociodrama and sociometry. This 

he does in an unusually interesting manner, describing how industry, the mili- 
tary, and other organizations may use these techniques in discovering poten- 
tial leaders, in selecting individuals for certain key positions in leadership 
training, in determinining the probable behavior of employees in certain social 
situations, in the training of foremen and shop stewards, and in sales train- 
ing programs. 
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developed by Moreno, is an individually oriented approach to conflict situa- 
tions. The basic difference, according to Moreno, between psychodrama and 
sociodrama is this: 


Psychodrama has been defined as a deep action method dealing 
with inter-personal relations and private ideologies, and socio- 
drama as a deep action method dealing with inter-group rela- 
tions and collective ideologies. 


Psychodrama, then,is individually oriented. Sociodrama isa group 
technique. 


In discussing the nature of sociodrama, Haire states: 


The essentials of the technique seem to be that the play situa- 
tion provides an opportunity to do something in an environment 
protected from many of the pressures that are imposed upon 
action in real life. The situation makes it possible for the 
actor actually to feel the problem within himself, instead of 
hearing it described verbally, and he may learn entirely dif- 
ferent things thereby. 3 


Sociometry 


In discussing the significance of sociodrama, it appears requisite to 
mention another of Moreno's contributions, namely, sociometry, which is 
essentially a ''method of studying interpersonal relations in terms of attrac- 
tion-repulsion patterns existing among group members. 4 


Haire comments: 


Moreno's sociometry is essentially an attempt to measure the 
network of relations between individuals within a group. In- 
stead of taking a group as an entity or as representing a single 
force. . .he tries to get at the kinds of bonds that exist between 
members, and his sociometric technique is to map these rela- 
tionships quantitatively by having each member, for instance, 
list the persons in the group whom he likes most or least. By 
collecting these responses, it is possible to draw a structural 
map of the group in terms of the bonds holding the accepted 
members in and those tending to expel the rejected members. 


Smith, in discussing the use of sociometry in industry cites Van Zelst's 
study pertaining to the placement of carpenters and bricklayers by using socio- 
metric techniques. This particular experiment indicated that a ''5% saving 
in total production costs'' was realized due to the utilization of sociometric 
procedures. 


It appears, then, that a two-pronged approach to the problem of 
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leadership selection is'presented, that is, the use of sociometry to measure 
group cohesiveness and the utilization of sociodramatic techniques to teach 
human relations skills requisite to leadership. 


Sociometry as a Useful Technique 


It should be understood that sociometry is more than another scheme 
of the "impractical" social scientist to confuse the "hardheaded'" businessman. 
As Roger M. Bellows points out: 


Sociometry is a simple method, easily applied in industry, 
for determining preferences of workers for each other. With 
the help of sociometry, workers can be placed where they 
will tend to derive the greatest satisfaction. It is also possi- 
ble to apply sociometric techniques to problems of executive 
leadership. 


Browne is of the opinion that the use of sociometric methods may be 
employed in an analysis of business leadership, and that they may be especially 
helpful in understanding the following situations: 


1. Interpersonal relationships within the organization 

2. Communication channels among personnel 

3. Differences in the flow of activity as reported on the formal and 
informal organization charts 

4. Study of methods employed in the performance of leadership func- 
tions 

5. Insight into desirable or needed corrections and modifications in 
personnel relationships 


In discussing the relationship between sociometric choices and pro- 
ductivity, Maria Rogers states: 


All of the studies of work situations made by sociometrists 
have revealed that liking, or attraction, between members 
of a group results in heightened co-operation; that repul- 
sions between workers cause frictions on the job, lowered 
morale, and limited productivity. In this context, the su- 
pervisor or immediate administrator must be considered 
a member of the group, for "leadership" is a function of 
interpersonal relations, dependent on the give -and-take 
between the members of a group. It is relative to the 
group process. 


The resultant data from sociometric tests is frequently presented by 
a sociogram. A sociogram is basically a chart which indicates the social 
relationships that exist within a group. For example, if a group of eight 
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persons was asked to name a group member that would make the best super- 
visor, the following pattern might result: 


In interpreting this sociogram,''H" would be the star or the functional 
leader of the group, since he was selected the greatest number of times. The 
solid lines indicate mutual selections, and the dotted lines indicate one-way 
choices. ''F'' would be considered an isolate since he selected no one in the 
group and, in turn, no one in the group selected him. 


By means of sociograms, the patterns of group relationships are graph- 
ically presented, enabling the placement of the individual--provided the circum- 
stances permit--in a social climate most compatible to his own wants and de- 
sires. 


The use of sociometric devices can be used not only as an inte- 
gral part of the whole placement process but also can assist management in 
discovering indigenous leadership existing within the informal organization 
of an enterprise. This recognition by management of indigenous group lea- 
dership in the informal organization structure might very well be a major 
step toward more positive employer-employee relationships. For example, 
an alert supervisor, recognizing the significance of indigenous leadership in 
work groups, might, by working with these functional leaders, effegt increased 
production, higher morale, better attendance records, and sounder bonds be- 
tween management and labor. 


The use of sociometric tests can also foster the development of work 
teams. Smith suggests this possibility in the following words: 


The success of a business or industry is dependent upon its a 
ability to create satisfying and productive teamwork. Such 
teamwork is encouraged by (1) creating work for teams; 

(2) fitting workers together into harmonious groups; (3) en- 
couraging interaction among the members by the organization 
of work and recreation; (4) stabilizing the team; (5) reward- 
ing the team as a whole, as well as the individuals; (6) letting 
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the group make as many of its own decisions as possible. !@ 


In discussing these informal organization groups, Terry's remarks in 
regard to sociometry are of interest: 


Limited research indicates that when groups are organized with 
considerable regard for 'sociometric' ratings, or preferences, 
their productivity increases. An appreciation of the existence 
and the influence of informal groups may assist considerably 

in evaluating happenings. It is well for a manager to take their 
effect into account to solve organizational problems. | 


THE APPLICATIONS OF SOCIODRAMATIC TECHNIQUES 


Sociodrama has been defined as a group-centered approach to the analy- 
sis of problem situations. As a training and leadership development technique 
it might offer the business world the opportunity effectively and economically 
to assess the relative merits of individuals as human relations practitioners. 
Smith comments on this in the following words: 

Role playing has the important asset of affording practice which 

is as close to the real situation as the supervisor can get with- 

out actually being init. It therefore has potentialities for cor- 

recting a common defect of training: A supervisor reads a book, 

attends a lecture, or participates in a conference on how to su- 

pervise. He conscientiously memorizes a list of excellent 

rules. But he finds that on the job he is behaving as he did be- 

fore he learned the rules. He has learned rules, not actions. 

Role playing provides the opportunity to learn the actions. 14 


Although role playing situations might more easily be introduced in 
small groups, the size of the group is not in itself a necessary delimitation t 
use of this techniques. Multiple role playing and other allied techniques, 
while certainly not new, are still not fully recognized or understood as train- 
ing devices. In utilizing sociodrama in large groups, multiple role playing 
may be employed. This enables all members of these large groups to partici 
pate simultaneously: 


In MRP (multiple role playing), the large group is divided into 
subgroups of five or six persons each. The trainer presents 
a problem which each of the groups is to solve by role playing. 
(For example, ''How can a supervisor most effectively assign 
a new truck to his group of five men, all of whom have trucks 
of varying ages and conditions ?")!° 


The director of the MRP session "issues a written set of instructions 
to one person in each group who becomes the foreman of that particular group 
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The foreman then assigns roles to various members of his own particular 
group, and the problem is acted out. After a given interval--which provides 
for the simultaneous acting out of this problem--the groups reconvene, anda 
discussion pertaining to results of these simultaneous sessions is conducted. 17 


MRP, however, is not the only approach to the utilization of sociodra- 
matic techniques with large groups. Inthe military, for example, role play- 
ing has been effectively used with groups as large as 700! Inthis situation 
participants were arbitrarily selected from the audience, briefed, and given 
the opportunity to act out the situation. It is quite possible, then, that the 
skill of the instructor rather than group size is the vital factor in determining 
the applications of sociodrama. 


Role playing as a group involvement technique can be effectively util- 
ized in a myriad of situations. Klein suggests four areas in which role playing 
might be employed: 


(1) Training in leadership and human relations skills; (2) train- 
ing in sensitivity to people and situations; (3) the stimulation of 
discussion; and (4) training in more effective group problem 
solving. 


Role playing can also be used effectively in illustrating ''how the other 
fellow feels.'"' Chase summarizes the comments of several union officials 
who had used sociodramatic techniques in order to prepare themselves for ne- 
gotiating a.contract: 


Several union men take the parts of management representa- 
tives while others play the union representatives. The rest 
watch with keen attention. The truth is we get to see the com- 
pany's point of view too well, and maybe don't fight as hard. 
Still, we get on better. It's a fine way to get labor and man- 
agement together on production. You can argue until you're 
black in the face about co-operation and get nowhere, but 
when you have to act out the part of Mr. Big protecting his 
stockholders, you really learn something about the business 
you're in. 


Role playing helps provide the participants and the viewers an opportun- 
ity to identify themselves with individuals, ideologies, and concepts. This abil- 
ity to identify and to empathize with others is a significant factor in solving con- 
flict situations, 


Actually, the scope of sociodramatic techniques is, in my opinion, lim- 
ited only by the ingenuity of the user of these techniques. Miller and Form 
describe how individuals may be selected for certain positions through the use 
of sociodramatic performance tests: 


The sociodramatic performance test involves activity by an 
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individual or group ina social situation of simulated reality. 
The test is usually given before an audience of observers and 
participants who provide the necessary social environment. 
An individual is presented with a task to be performed or a 
role to be played in a problem situation. Performance rat- 
ings and sociometric ratings of the performance of the per- 
son tested by the other participants are often included. 0 


The use of sociodramatic tests has also been recognized by the mili- 
tary. For instance, during World War II the Office of Strategic Services 
"developed an assessment program in which many role playing tests were used 
for diagnostic purposes."'21 These tests were employed for the purpose of se-- 
curing data pertaining to how the individual might behave in various social cli- 
mates. Industry, however, has not taken complete advantage of sociodramatic 
performance tests. This is unfortunate since not only may these tests be val- 
uable for employee selection, but they may also be useful as training devices 24 


Although Moreno developed the formal concept of psychodrama and 
sociodrama, industrial firms and department stores have long made use of 
these practices as techniques for injecting realism in the training situation. 
Klein indicates this as follows: 


Industrial firms and department stores had been training sales- 

men, for example, by having their employees act out make-believe 

sales interviews with each other as a means of practice for their 

jobs. Such methods have been effective and successful. In re- ee 
cent years role playing has become popular in other fields. 23 


The method has also been useful in training foremen, supervisors, 
and shop stewards, and as a leadership training device. 


CONCLUSION 


Sociometry and role playing have been and can be successfully applied 
in industrial situations. That sociometry and sociodrama are not devices 
created by "impractical social scientists" is amply expressed in the many 
investigations pertaining to the use of these techniques. 


It is not suggested that these tools represent a panacea to the problems 
inherent in leadership selection and training. There are ample and positive 


indications, however, that they can be effectively utilized in developing leader - 
ship skills. Industry might advantageously investigate more fully the poten- 
tialities of these interesting tools of modern leadership. 
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SOME BASIC CONSIDERATIONS IN ORGANIZATION PLANNING 
CARLOS A, EF FERSON 


KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


In analyzing basic problems and approaches in organization planning, 
I have elected to use my experience in Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpor- 
ation as illustrative material. By its very nature this will be a practical 
study, but from it some basic concepts will be developed which may be em- 
ployed in industrial or other applications of organization planning. 


Perhaps a good approach to exploring these fundamental concepts is 
to answer the following questions: 


1. Why did we start an organization planning program? 


2. What national patterns did we find in organization planning? 


3. How did we establish the organization planning function at Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corporation? 


4. How do we secure participation in organization planning? 


How do we make our organization studies? 


Each of these questions will be considered in turn. 


Why Did We Start An Organization Planning Program? 


In 1947 Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation had 3,800 employees 
and sales of $45,000,000. As this article is being written, there are over 
20,000 employees and sales are at the rate of $400,000,000. Plans have been 
announced for a major increase in primary aluminum capacity, and much of 
the construction for this new capacity is well underway. 


I mention these facts to illustrate that ours is, to put it mildly, a 
dynamic and growing company in which organization structure must constantly 
change--whether by the mere circumstance of our growth or by careful de- 
sign for an increasingly more cohesive and effective organization. 


And, of course, in any company, if it is growing or changing in any 
way, organization structuring is going on whether it is planned or not, and 
whether or not the company has a staff department to help in forecasting and 
shaping it. 


Until March, 1954 considerable organization planning was carried on 
by our line and staff administrators withoutthe assistance of an Organization 
Planning Department. Results show that this planning was effective and, for 
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the most part, successful. Sut certain facts and ideas that confronted us in 
connection with our inventory of management manpower needs and our execu- 
tive development progran led us to think it would be good to set up a separate 
staff department to corce”‘-ate on organization planning in the same way that 
staffs concentrate on indusi-sial relations problems and policies. 


Our initial job wis to establish a management inventory and develop- 
ment program which wou!d insure that the company has enough management 
members of the right number and kind coming along to man our ‘growing 
structure. The program that was put into effect featured organization charts 
of the future and an inventory listing the numbers and kinds of present manage - 
ment members, including their potentialities as future executives. Such an 
inventory in effect shows the differences between what we shall need and what 
we now have. A study of these differences tells us what improvement in in- 
dividuals is required and how fast this improvement is needed. It suggests 
the numbers and kinds of men that must be procured from outside and the 
timetable that must be followed in procuring them. . 

We place great value on our management inventory and development 
program. Considering particularly the recent expansion of our company and 
announced plans for the future, we do not see how we could get along intelli- 
gently without it. The important point, though, is that we found ourselves 
working on the pattern of a future organization structure as a means of deter- 
mining our future executive needs. As an important by-product, we all be- 
came increasingly conscious of the importance of organization planning as an 
activity in and for itself, and we discovered that it had many uses other than 
forecasting our need for future executives. 


As a result of these experiences, in April, 1954 the writer was asked 
to establish an independent Organization Planning Department. This new unit 
was separate from the management development program and it did not re- 
port to management via the Industrial Relations route. 


What National Patterns Did We Find In Organization Planning ? 


Though we had many ideas on what our company needed under the ban- 
ner of organization planning, we felt it would be good to see, at first hand, 
national patterns c: thought and practice in this field. Accordingly, I began 
my work by touring the Urited States, talking with leaders of more than a 
score of the better known organization planning departments. Included in the 
list were large and small companies, industries primarily interested in manu- 
facturing and those primarily concerned with distribution, heavy and light in- 
dustry, and centralized and decentralized businesses. In this way we tried to 
obtain a cross section of existing thou ut and practice. Several of the better 
known writers and professors in the field also were good enough to furnish in- 
formation on trends and patterns in organization planning. 


We learned a great deal from this travel and study. Our major 
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conclusions were these: 


1. Organization planning, as a formal function, is relatively new in 
American business. Attention to it in recent years is growing by 
leaps and bounds. 


2. It is now in the formative stage--about where management inventory 
and development programs were ten to fifteen years ago. 


3. What is done in the name of organization planning varies tremen- 
dously. Few common definitions and approaches were found. 


As a national pattern, organization planning seems literally to be what- 
ever you may want to call it, and an organization planning man is whomever 
the firm chooses for the job--his previous experience is typically unrelated 
to organization planning. Finally, organization planning seems to consist of 
whatever these people ‘decide to do. - 


I found the following diverse conditions or practices at one place or 
another: 


. Organization planning a part of industrial engineering 

. Industrial engineering a part of organization planning 

. Organization planning a part of industrial relations 

. Industrial relations a part of organization planning 

. Organization planning largely salary administration 

. Organization planning largely operations control 

. Organization planning largely facility planning 

. Organization planning largely economic forecasting 

... Organization planning reporting variously to finance, to operations, 
to marketing, to industrial relations 
.. Departments working primarily on operations research 

. Departments working primarily on education 

. Departments dealing in charting an ideal organization without re:- 
erence to implementation 

. Departments working primarily on communications 

. Departments concentrating mostly on high level personnel changes 

. Departments working primarily on manpower and cost controls. 


In summary, it was found that what one organization planning depart- 
ment does might differ as much from what another does as there is 4 diffe - 
ence between manufacturing and accounting. 


These great variations could be explained by two things: first, the 
function itself is new and is in a period of definition--standard patterns heve 
not yet evolved; and, second, many departments have taken on various rou*’ 
tasks which are not strictly organization planning, such as industrial engi- 
neering, salary administration, and management appraisal, because no one 
else in the company is doing these important things. Often these fringe activ: 
ties constitute the major work of the organization planning departmert. 
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But what struck my fancy particularly was the fact that among the or- 
ganization planning departments which were leaving a significant impact on 
their company's progress, these two things existed: 


First, evidence of a strong feeling on the part of the department per- 
sonnel and their management that somewhere in the general area of improved 
alignment of the work of people and their work relationships lies something of 
extreme and growing importance--planning the future shape and form of the 
company's departments and functions are activities of crucial importance. 


Second, there seemec to be a very careful blending of the work of the 
successful departments ! » meet the peculiar needs and personality of the com- 
pany, and that which was done was accomplished in a way that was natural to 
that company's way of doing business. It was not ivory-tower thinking unre- 
lated to the company's requirements for growth and development. 


How Did We Establish the Organization Planning Function At Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corporation? 


The experience gained from my trip led us to a firm conviction that 
we should set up our department along two major lines: 


First, insofar as possible, we should stay away from programs of 
routine administration so that primary attention could be given to organiza- 
tion planning itself, and, second, what organization planning we did, and par- 
ticularly the way in which we did it, should meet the particular needs of our 
company at the time, and should fit our own company's personality and way 
of doing business--we should not be too concerned with what other leading 
companies might be doing in the name of organization planning. 


Our operations were organized to operate as a staff service depart- 
ment rather than as a staff control or line department. The basic assumption 
here is that organization planning is one of the key responsibilities of any line 
manager and it should remain there. We considered ourselves as advisers 
to the line just as a personnel staff can advise the line without taking away 
from the line its primary responsibility for human relations. 


Our objective is to improve the organizational ability of our manage- 
ment personnel to such an extent that they can do a better job for themselves 
than we can do for them. Final responsibility for organization decisions re- 
mains with them. 


Although we might have requested authority to approve all organiza- 
tion changes, we decided that it was better not to attempt to control in this 
sense. As a matter of fact, we do not even require that we be checked with, 
though our goal is that all managers will voluntarily seek our opinion. That 
we seem to be realizing this goal is evidenced by the fact that the number of 
requests for assistance has been growing steadily. 
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Although we avoided taking on non-organization programs such as 
salary administration, management development, industrial engineering, and 
economic analysis, we consider it our function to help define the nature and 
scope of certain activities whose place and function in the larger organization 
require study, as, for example, industrial engineering, automation task forces, 
and budget and cost control. We then recommend placement of responsibility 
for these functions in other dividions of the company. Our slogan is: ''We 
don't care who does it so long as it gets done.'' We are, however, concerned 
that the placement within the broader organization structure is both logical 
and effective. 


in operating in this fashion, then, we are not interested in empire- 
building; nor are we interested in doing anything else that might prove a dis- 
traction to us or might go contrary to our major purposes. We also feel that 
we must guard against bias either for or against any department. If we should 
fail to see the whole picture objectively, we will tend to lose our value to the 
company. 


On the other hand, we decided, for several reasons, to become di- 
rectly active as catalytic agents in policy development and in the design of 
performance measures, or controls. Both of these are closely related to the 
core of organization planning itself. Policy, of course, precedes organiza- 
tion planning: one organizes to carry out objectives and policies. And per- 
formance measures are the key to finding out how good the organization struc- 
ture is and where it needs changing. In both these activities we act only as 
catalytic agents to assist operating managers to formulate their own policies 
and build and operate their own performance measures. We do not write poli- 
cy. Nor do we devise and operate managerial controls. 


How Do We Secure Participation In Organization Planning ? 


When adapting our organization procedure to the personality and char- 
acter of the Corporation, we have a saying in our company that on anything 
important ''everybody gets in on the act."" Judging from the opinions asked 
of him, a newcomer to our organization in a middle management position 
might easily be led at first to think that he was about to be promoted to the 
position of general manager. Soon he learns, however, that our company 
likes to talk things out with every one before taking action--if this is possible. 
This policy applies despite the fact that most of our managers thoroughly enjoy 
making decisions. 


This particular personality characteristic of our company, which brings 
everybody into the act, must be considered in organization planning. Some- 
what related to this trait is the long-time habit of working things out with the 
people involved in a decision before the decision is made. It is the policy of 
our company to have the very minimum number of arbitrary dicta. I already 
know the first question that my boss will ask me the next time I discuss a re- 
organization of one of his departments with him. He will say, ''Does Ray, 
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Stan, Jake, or Art (the person involved) want it that way?'' In fact, most or- 
ganization work is done by us directly with the division manager or depart- 
ment head involved, and he presents to his superior the proposed reorgani- 
zation as the course of action he believes should be taken. 


How Do We Make Our Organization Studies ? 


In discussing this last of my five questions, it may be interesting to 
the reader to know how we make a typical organization study, say, a forecast 
of our 1960 organization structure for purposes of establishing specific man- 
agement manpower needs. An example would be the desired structure of our 
exploration department, or of our industrial relations or industrial engineer- 
ing departments. 


For the unit under study we would first determine what the managers 
want to accomplish in their organization and what programs are necessary to 
get this done. This is another way of saying we consider "objectives" and the 
programs that will be used to accomplish them. 


But we find it much more acceptable to most managers to ask what 
their programs are for the next five or fifteen years than to say, ''What are 
your objectives ?'' This does not mean that managers don't want to think about 
objectives. It is just that they like to approach them by considering alterna- 
tive courses of action during a specified time period. 


We do rely somewhat on organization charting techniques. We have 
found that once the programs of an organization are clear and acceptable, 
90 percent of the problem of setting the organization structure is over. Or- 
ganization charting itself, in other words, is a relatively quick and easy chore 


once it becomes clear what this organization is expected to accomplish. It is 
only when one is not sure what he wants the structure and the people in it to do 


that charting becomes difficult. Needless to say, much of our work consists 
of a discussion of goals and programs with department heads. 


As to the charting itself, our typical procedure is as follows: First, 
we prepare from three to a dozen charts which show possible ways of organ- 
izing the unit. At this stage personalities are not considered. We list the 
major advantages and disadvantages of each structure. 


We then discuss the charts with the unit head, urging him to forget 
personalities and present organization for the moment and to select an ideal 


longe r-range structure. 


In constructing a chart for the present or near-term future, we pro- 
ceed to mutilate the beautiful ideal charts we have drawn by considering per- 
sonalities, departmental tradition, current problems, and the like. By this 
process we finally evolve a chart for the near-future which is workable and 
which, from the standpoint of personalities, would be more to the manager's 
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liking than the original cratt. 


In the final stages of discussion we feel that some concessions leading 
away from the ideal are not only acceptable but advisable. This is true on 
the assumption that the long-range chart is there to be used as a compass 
when circumstances permit or demand change. It is also desirable in view 
of our working policy of letting the line people evolve their own decisions, 
our role being that of a catalytic agent. 


The procedure that has just been described for developing and choos- 
ing a future organization structure is part of what we call organization "im- 
plementation. '' In my opinion, it constitutes the true art of practical organ- 
ization planning work. If organization planning were largely charting alone, 
almost any good head, young or old, experienced or inexperienced, tactful 
or untactful, could do about as well as the expert. As in so many things, the 
important and difficult task is to decide when compromise is the prudent ap- 
proach and when it is not. No business problem involves a consideration of 
abstract principles or of pure organization planning alone. 


In any particular situation, principles of sociology, psychology, eco- 
nomics, and the physical sciences must be applied to the current situation. 
For example, people will only take so much change at one time. If more is 
attempted, they will become more inefficient, regardless of the long-run 
theoretical desirability of the change. This basic human relations principle 
is part of successful organization planning, and it rules inthis case. This 
means that the organization principles of unity of command or of minimum 
vertical levels must best be ignored for a while. The mind of a good manager, 
as I see it, must act as a separator and then a homogenizer of many facts and 
factors relating to many sciences. What comes out of the homogenizer, that 
is, the decision, must have considered everything that is relevant, for it must 
work under the exacting test of reality itself, which recognizes no arbitrary 
separation of the sciences. 


There is one more characteristic of our organization planning effort 
that has not been mentioned directly but which has, I hope, been implied in 
all that has been said to this point. We realized at the beginning that if our 
work were to result in more formality in day-to-day company operations, in 
more restrictions and more red tape, this would stultify our operations and 
go exactly contrary to the personality of the Kaiser organization. We realized 
that our job was to formalize attention on organization planning--that is, to 
get more system in our approach to deciding what to do organizationally --with- 
out creating a greater formality in the way we work together within the eventu- 
ally selected style of organization. Our experience to date has shown us that 
this objective is an attainable one. Our insistence that the manager retain 
final responsibility and authority for organization decisions; the absence of 
controls upon the line by our own department; the emphasis upon helping the 
manager build his own ability in organization planning--all serve not only to 
retain but actually to increase the freedom of action and the personal initiative 
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of our managers. We have, to put the matter another way, formally and de- 
liberately organized for informality. 


One can indeed organize for any purpose--for exercise of initiative or 
restriction of it, for centralization or for decentralization, for deliberate 
action or for accelerated action, for controlled management, or for self-con- 
trolled management. In fact, one can even organize systematically for chaos 
instead of order. One division of our armed services deliberately did this in 
order to create stress situations which would test key men under circumstances 
of emergency and confusion. 


The point is, of course, that organization planning means formalized, 
systematic attention to the job of deciding how to organize in order to get a 
thing done. But it does not mean at all that the result of the planning must be 
more formalistic or bureaucratic. Informality itself can be one of the objec- 
tives or guiding policies. 


The ''Tllustration Of The Flag Poles" 


I should like to conclude by telling you two things that I learned from 
one of the senior men of our company. They say much about the nature and 
importance of organization planning and about planning in general. 


When he asked me to establish an organization department, he used 
the "illustration of the flag poles.'' He said that from his experience, com- 
panies and people accomplish what they feel is important enough to give spe- 
cial attention to--what they think about most. "For example," he said, "let 
us suppose that a man's work is studying flag poles. It is his full-time job. 
When this man is driving through town with his friends on Saturday afternoon 
on the way to a football game, he will even subconsciously observe more flag 
poles and more specific things about them than all his friends combined." 


My flag pole is organization planning. The subject is so important to 
our company that it believes specialists should look after it. 


On another occasion | found that this same executive was particularly 
happy and obviously contented about something he must have just recently ac- 
complished. He explained, "I have just been successful in getting all of my 
operators to agree to forget about their plants for several days and dream up 
some ideas about where they want their operations to be and how they want 
them to look in the year 1960!" And then he added, "It is remarkable how 
many immediate problems and questions of today seem to solve themselves 
when we focus on what the future should look like." . 


Organization planning, nationally, in our company and in others, is 
becoming more and more important because it is an integral part of over-all 
company planning. It is becoming an increasingly important factor in business 
survival and in successful competition. The modern manager's job becomes 
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less and iess one of ''doing'' and more and more one of "planning.'' Companies 
that were getting along successfully five years ago without careful planning for 


the future cannot get by in the same way today. This will be increasingly true 
in the world of tomorrow. 


If there are fifteen companies in a major industry and none of them is 
thinking 25 years ahead, there is no competitive compulsion to plan; but if, 
say, just three of these companies are making decisions today on the basis of 
a 25-year vision, the security of the remaining companies is jeopardized. Af- 
ter all, there is only so much economic land, only so much ore, only so much 
fuel. And there are only so many dollars in the market at any one time. The 
best will accrue to those who think ahead. 


Finally, we have been encouraged in our work by finding that enough 
careful thinking does take the future out of the realm of almost impossible un- 
certainty into an area of at least some degree of predictability. Although the 
process is slow and never completely sure, with enough fact-gathering and 
thinking, a reasonable degree of certainty comes closer and closer to being ie 
a reality. The aim is to make the trail of the future as clear and realistic as — 
is our knowledge of the recent past. 


Perhaps it is not so much that one is predicting the future as it is that 
one is influencing its shape. Certainly this agrees with one of the most funda- 
mental principles of all human behavior: We tend to believe and to become that 
to which the mind most constantly attends. 


A business organization, too, is shaped by this inexorable law. 


BUILDING PEOPLE 
ELMORE PETERSEN, DEAN EMERITUS 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


While there are many different approaches to programs for building 
people, there is one common objective which may be called the stimulation or 
fulfillment of purpose. Purpose has no significance apart from people, but 
people have purpose only when they know what they strive for, and are willing 
to exert themselves in its achievement. The purpose sought in building people 
is to develop persons who are competent to perform the tasks assigned to them 
and who, at the same time, are capable of self-direction and of living and acting 
as intelligent citizens in the community. 


Physically, a completed building is a harmonious structure consisting 
of many diverse parts. Likewise, the 'building of people" into a successful 
organization is a unification of individual persons with diverse qualities and 
characteristics. It has been said that "harmony that grows out of diversity 
in unity is the most melodious harmony there is." 


Over the main portal of the Santa Barbara, California court house 
there is cut in stone this motto: 'God gave us the country--the skill of man 
hath built the town." In considering a program for building people this saying 
may be paraphrased: 'God gave us human beings--the skill of man hath devel- 
oped the people." 


But note, this skill of man includes not only the impact of external 
forces on individuals but also the exercise and operation of capacities and 
capabilities within them. Thus it is the function of education and training and 
leadership to develop and release such powers. It was Thomas Jefferson who 
observed that the function of education is to make it possible for people to do 
better the things which society expects them to do. This goal obviously in- 
cludes understanding on the part of all concerned, for one sees in a thing what 
he knows about it. 


Appraisal requires some form of measurement. In measuring the 
effectiveness of a program of building people, the degrees of development of 
the personal qualities of competence, fitness, and stability on the part of 
each individual must be considered. 


It may well be said that building people is an art rather than a science. 
A noted American painter, Albert Pinkham Ryder, has said: 'The artist needs 
but a roof, a crust of bread, and his easel; all the rest God gives him in abun- 
dance."' Just so in building people. Symbolically, the "roof" is the place where 
we live and work, the "'crust'' is the resources put at our disposal, and the 
"easel" (or canvas) is the people we build. The rest is God-given. 
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EDUCATION FOR MANAGEMENT: NEW DIRECTIONS 
AND NEW CHALLENGES 


DALTON E, MC FARLAND 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


Management education today stands at a significant crossroad, for ele- 
mental forces are rapidly reshaping its character. Failure to comprehend 
the impact of these forces and their effects on the teaching of management in 
collegiate schools of business will entail the risk of decadence. However, the 
process of attaining understanding and of reacting constructively to these 
trends will be arduous, for the clash of competing academic disciplines hovers 
menacingly in the background, 


The purposes of this paper are to describe these developments and to 
interpret their impact on the teaching of management at the university level. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS 


Three related trends are exerting far-reaching influence on education 
in business administration and, consequently, on programs of management 
education at the college level: (1) the decline of the traditional concept of func- 
tional specialization in schools of business administration, (2) stresses and 
strains produced by growth and attending conflicts among the sciences under- 
lying business activity, and (3) the evolution of new patterns of administration 
within collegiate schools of business administration. 


Decline of the Functional Concept 


Between 1908, the year of its founding, and 1915 Harvard experimented 
with courses organized along the lines of specialized business fields. This 
was in accordance with Harvard's original concept of a professional school. 
Thus, with an eye on the market for placing its graduates, it developed courses 
in banking, railroad operations, actuarial practice, fire insurance engineering, 
business practice in printing, work and methods of trade associations, as wellas 
courses in lumbering, water transportation, and public utilities operation. 
By 1915 changes in course titles began to reflect changes in the aims of its 
courses. For example, in 1914-1915 Harvard added a course called The Tay- 
lor System of Management and changed a course called Industrial Organiza- 
tion to Factory Management. This appears to be one of the earliest uses of 
the term management in course designations in this country. Gradually Har- 
vard shifted its emphasis away from having training in industries and trades 
into the functional fields and into courses in general management and admin- 
istration. | 
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For over fifty years the functional pattern of organization has dominated 

collegiate schools of business administration. This pattern, emerging early 

at Harvard, also flourished at the University of Chicago under Leon C. Mar- 
shall, widely influencing business administration education throughout the 
United States.“ Under this format universities established academic depart- 
ments paralleling the major functions of a business--marketing, finance, ac- 
counting, personnel management, and production or industrial management. 

To handle courses that did not fit this departmentation they created depart- 
ments of business organization, business operations, or general business. 


Establishment of these administrative patterns profoundly affected the 
entire spectrum of academic affairs. Professors assigned to an area explored 
it intensely, becoming specialists. They recruited students who, although 
matriculating in business administration, focused their studies on particular 
functional areas as preparation for entering the business world. Organizations 
to further the professional practice of business specialties sprang up among 
students and professors alike. Business enterprises responded favorably, 
abetting these movements through support from their parallel functional de- 
partments. Corporations developed their recruiting procedures around the 
areas of specialization, and national professional groups together with their 
student chapters functioned as auxiliary job market centers. College place- 
ment bureaus, too, were caught up in this pattern, reflecting prevailing ur- 
gencies from the world of business. . 


Thus there emerged the bureaucratic mechanisms that made business 
education at the college level an operative and practical reality. The decline 
of this pattern of organization is due not s0 much to its structural or logical 
defects as to changes in the world of business administration itself and to con- 
sequent changes in the academic disciplines making up business adininistration 
subject matter. The growth in size and complexity of business enterprises 
has led to demands for generalists rather than specialists and the recognition 
that specialists trained in traditional methods do not automatically become 
good generalists when they reach the top of a business organization. These 
changes in business requirements have caused schools of business to consider 
what they want their graduates to be like twenty years after their graduation. 3 


The need for generalists in management and administration has led to 
a preference by some businessmen for graduates of liberal arts curricula. 
When concepts of executive behavior changed from emphasis on technical per- 
formance of particular skills to an emphasis on conceptual and integrative 
skills, these businessmen sensed that traditional preparation of students for 
careers in business no longer matched their rapidly changing needs. Seeing 
the need for articulate, literate executives possessing the skills of reading, 
writing, understanding, and pulling together seemingly disparate variables, 
numbers of businessmen began turning to liberal arts graduates with the prom- 
ise that ''we'll tell them what we want them to know about business."' Rightly 
or wrongly business schools were thought by these businessmen to be clearly 
unable to provide the kind of education required in business. 
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As disciplines of business administration the individual functional 
areas might have survived this liberal-arts derailment; they were secure and 
adequate as long as they had vocational significance and as long as the co-ordi- 
nation of the functions in a business enterprise was ona scale that could be 
managed by one hard-werking executive. However, with the growth of large- 
scale business units and the growing tendency to look twenty years ahead when 
hiring each college graduate, the goals and methods of schools of business ad- 
ministration are changing rapidly. 


Note that we have pointed to the decline of the importance of the func- 
tional areas within business administration, and not to their demise. This is 
a conservative view compared to the statement by R.A. Gordon that, within 
business administration, "the most desirable policy would probably be to have 
no fields of specialization within the business school, but the student might be 
permitted one or two business electives in senior courses . . . where a par- 
ticular faculty member might wish to offer advanced work. n4 Gordon, who is 
directing a major Ford Foundation analysis of business education at the uni- 
versity level, further recommends that ''considerabie flexibility should be al- 
lowed in the way the functional fields are handled,'' and he would allow a total 
of "three to five semester courses to cover the functional fields. '"'> 


The traditional disciplines of marketing, finance, production, and the 
like will doubtless continue, with changes that are rapid but evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary. To survive, however, they will have to become 
responsive to the forces and influences seeking to reshape their character. 
The relationships of the functional fields to management and administration 
will change; all are undergoing a searching realignment of aims, interest, 
and methodologies. Managerial and administrative components of the func- 
tional fields will receive increasing attention from the functional specialists 
as well as from specialists in the management process as such. A possible 
difficulty is that the functional disciplines, in developing more fully the mana- 
gerial, administrative, and organizational aspects of their subject matter, 
may commit professional suicide by veering too far away from the inner con- 
tent of the discipline itself. A difficulty facing teachers of management is that 
they may unduly resent the burgeoning managerial interests of functional spe- 
cialists, treating them as intruders and thus overlooking possible sources of 
enrichment and enlightenment for managerial theory and practice. 


Growth in Scientific Disciplines 


For centuries human knowledge has been compartmentalized into dis- 
ciplines, or fields of thought and experience. Expanding knowledge has led to 
an increased number of separate disciplines as scholars splintered off sections 
here and there and built them into disciplines in their own right. This birth 
process among the disciplines is not without its labor pains. The changing 
patterns have often seemed revolutionary rather than evolutionary and, there- 
fore, we find increasing jealousy and competition among scientists and disci- 
plines. For example, Riesman has pointed out that in the social sciences we 


are confronted with disciplines clearly in competition with one another, with 
variations of prestigeful and fashionable models among them. Moreover, 
courted by the government, businessmen, the universities, and students, the 
social sciences are moving up and out in the world, to the dismay of older and 
prouder sciences, 


The problem is further complicated by the increasing difficulty of 
grasping the subject matter of a rapidly enlarging science when the science 
is surrounded by an array of competition by ancillary disciplines. The abil- 
ity of an individual scientist to know a field of learning is becoming more and 
more difficult. Drucker has illustrated this point with reference to medical 
schools, which are ''still organized around the idea of disciplines as static 
bundles of knowledge.'' One hundred years ago, in medicine there were at 
most six or seven such "bundles," but there are fifty or more today. As dis- 
ciplines, they proliferate and create confusion by developing their own abstrac- 
tions and their own jargon. Their separate languages fence off the disciplines 
from each other and complicate greatly the problem of disseminating and using 
knowledge. Whereas evolving science should simplify knowledge, tk 5 facili- 
tating learning and teaching, we face the prospect of bewilderment < confu- 
sion. In Drucker's view, we need an integrating and synthesizing philosophy 
appropriate to these new conditions. 


While Drucker's views are stated in cosmological terms, his analysis 
is meaningful in considering problems of the field of management in relation 
to programs for collegiate education in business administration. In schools 
of business administration we see reflected the expansion of subject matter 
and growth in the number of subsidiary disciplines. Social and mathematical 
sciences are crowding into business schools, thrusting forward the already 
bulging body of subject matter. The functional disciplines appear to be rising 
to the challenge of this new knowledge, and they will absorb at least some part 
of the impact of it. 8 However, new and difficult tasks are precipitated for 
management academicians, who have not yet made clear how they propo'se to 
respond to these developments. 


New Patterns of Administration 


The changes we have been analyzing cannot help but have an impact on 
the organization structure and on the objectives and policies of schools of busi- 
ness administration. The rate at which we can expect changes cannot be pre- 
dicted with certainty. In one of the very early studies of business education 
at the university level, Bossard and Dewhurst pointed to the need for changes 
in business education. Some of these proposed improvements are still being 
demanded by current critics. According to Mr. R.A. Gordon, Bossard and 
Dewhurst? "misjudged the rapidity with which these changes would take place. 10 
Gordon predicts that many of the needed changes are still to come and that modi- 
fications during the next twenty-five years will be more noticeable and "more in 
the right direction" than they seem to have been in the past 25 years. 11 

The central focus of these changes in administrative patterns is the 
determination to establish and develop a distinct and unified science or disci- 
pline of business administration. This need has been indicated recently by 
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Drucker, among other writers. He points out that there has been no basic 
theoretical delineation of the knowledge of business administration. 12 There 
is as yet no universally accepted scholarly journal devoted to the reporting of 
research, although the Journal of Business of the University of Chicago and 
the Administrative Science Quarterly are making an impressive effort to fill 
this void.!3 Criticism has also been made that research in schools of busi- 
ness administration is not only limited in quantity, but geared to the descrip- 
tion of the best business practices and to applications that are regarded as 
"practical'' and "marketable. 


Changes may be expected, and indeed are going forward, in curriculum- 
building. Among these changes are: (1) a lessened tendency to allow the pro- 
liferation of descriptive courses in fundamental subject matter areas, (2) a 
greater freedom from the restriction of treating business administration merely 
as applied economics, 15 and (3) recognition of the greater role to be played by 
behavioral sciences and certain elements of mathematical and physical sciences 
as the underlying disciplines of business administration. 16 The administrative 
problem is how to develop both a faculty and a curriculum, at the graduate and 
undergraduate levels, that will most effectively accomplish this new orienta- 
tion in the behavioral and mathematical sciences. Work on such problems can- 
not help but lead to consideration of numerous innovations such as those ad- 
vanced by Thomas Carroll, who has suggested consideration, at least by some 
institutions, of a three-two plan borrowed from engineering schools. In this 
plan the student would do three years of work in liberal arts and take an addi- 
tional two years of business subjects broadly oriented towards the fundamentals 
of communication, human relations, and administration. This five years of 
work would lead to a master's degree. 


Impact on the Field of Management 


The changes we have described will profoundly reshape the character 
and activities of traditional management or industrial administration depart- 
ments in collegiate schools of business. 


Under the functional schema, management departments were impor- 
tant, but no more so than any of the other functional departments. These de- 
partments were a convenient location for subject matter spurred by Frederick 
Taylor's concepts of scientific management and by the growing popularity of 
personnel administration. They also became a dumping ground for subjects 
that didn't seem to fit anywhere else, as well as a place for locating the inte - 
grating course in business policy at the senior level. 


The new look in schools of business administration promises to in- 
crease the relative importance of management departments, provided they 
are willing to assume the responsibilities that accompany this increase in 
influence. As the functional fields decline in relative importance, it is possi- 
ble that the field of management--expanded to include concepts of o organization, 
administration, and human relations--will no longer be merely one among sev- 
eral, but one which supersedes and overarches all the rest as the parent or 
basic discipline within the school of business administration. Management 


and administration could thus become the basic integrating disciplines within 
business administration. 
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This seemingly happy result will not come about automatically, how- 
ever. Without serious attention by management scholars, the field of manage - 
ment could fail to sustain itself as a viable and noteworthy discipline. This 
disintegration has indeed been suggested. In one view at least, the behavioral 
sciences, rather than merely modifying personnel administration subject mat- 
ter, may actually replace it. Mathematical programming applications may 
also replace the area we now know as production management. 18 Whereas 
the other functional fields will find in behavioral sciences and mathematical 
programming a healthy addition to their activities, the field of management 
could be affected adversely if its faculties do not succeed in understanding 
and directing the forces inherent in the changes we have described. 


There can be little doubt that collegiate schools of business are destined 
to become a central meeting ground for scholars from many disciplines. Their 
common bond will be an abiding interest in the functioning of the business en- 
terprise and in the applications of the theoretical knowledge of the supporting 
disciplines to the evolving theory of business enterprise. But this melting 
pot of interdisciplinary scholarly effort will pose advantages and administra- 
tive problems that are as yet not clearly perceived. 


One advantage as well as a problem is the great likelihood that schools 
of business administration will attract the ''mavericks'" of the supporting dis- 
ciplines. As Leavitt puts the situation: 


One of the brightest sources of hope for further interaction and 
mutual influence among them [behavioral scientists]. . . is, in 
my judgment, the collegiate school of business. This low caste 
member of the academic community is a perfect meeting place 
for odd-balls who have been driven or escaped from industry, 
sociology, economics, mathematics, and psychology. At. 
more and more universities . . . the school of business is be- 
coming a place of serious mutual influence among many disci- 
plines and across many levels of activity. The school of busi- 
ness (correction: a small group of schools of business) is the 
only academic place I know where all the motley kinds of peo- 
ple interested in industry are being forced to try not only to 
understand one another, but to call upon one another's help. 

I expect it will be the place where mavericks of all kinds from 
several disciplines will mate, procreate, and deliver up a cu- 
rious and perhaps useful new kind of progeny. 19 


In recent years, scholars in contributing disciplines have become more 
aware of business organizations as satisfactory and even interesting places 
in which to do research. These scholars have experienced tke thrill of dis- 
covering that the world of business is not only full of money but that business - 
men will to an increasing extent underwrite the expenses of scholarly scru- 
tiny and experimentation. 


Business schools have recruited many faculty members from these 
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outside disciplines. True, they usually try to get men with ''experience in 
business," at least through research channels if not as actual employees. This 
movement has not been entirely voluntary, for there has been a scarcity of 
trained faculty members emanating from our schools of business administra- 
tion. Faculty members for schools of business are no longer drawn only from 
leading business schools, nor even from economics departments, but are com- 
ing frequently from sociology, political science, and psychology departments 
as well. To fill faculty positions at all, schools of business have had to turn 
to the basic underlying disciplines. This has turned out all right for these 
other disciplines, who were not having an easy time placing their graduates 


in teaching, government, or business positions calling for the practice of the 
basic skills of the disciplines themselves. 


Just as schools of business administration are the focal point of this 
movement of scholars from behavioral and mathematical disciplines, depart- 
ments of management will become the logical focal point around which the in- 
terests of these scholars will center. The historical orientation of our man- 
agement departments in personnel administration, production administration, 
and general management will lend support to this development. 


CONCLUSION 


Management departments, it would appear, and their faculties are 
faced with the choice of (a) finding that their. traditional bodies of subject mat- 
ter have been superseded by the expansion of other business administration 
disciplines or by the substitution of general administration and organization 
theory for personnel and production administration, or (b) making a concerted 
effort to understand this growing movement and to establish the management 
department firmly within the business school as the chief center for integrating 
and co-ordinating the core subject matter of a science of business administration. 


Which choice will be made is not yet apparent. It depends largely on 
how readily and how clearly the influential teachers and researchers of our day 
perceive the preblem and on how they will act and react in the evolving circum- 


stances. As yet, there is little evidence of a decisive movement toward the 
second of the two alternatives. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. The fascinating story of these developments is recounted in detail in Mel- 
vin T. Copeland, And Mark an Era, (Boston, Little Brown and Company), 1958. 
See especially pp. 40-46, and pp. 147-178. 


2. Marshall's views may be examined in Leon C. Marshall and Rachel Mar- 
shall Goetz, Curriculum-Making in the Social Studies, (New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons), 1936, and more specifically in his book Business Adminis- 
tration, (Chicago, University of Chicago Press), 1921. This latter work is one 
of the earliest books of the type now used in courses in Introduction to Business. 


3. See G.L. Bach, "Some Observations on the Business School of Tomorrow," 
Management Science, Vol. 4, No. 4, July, 1958, pp. 351-364. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
SPECIAL LIBRARY COLLECTIONS* 


RONALD B, SHUMAN 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


Students of management may be interested in some of the problems 
likely to be encountered in the establishment of a special collection in business 
history in a university library and in some general observations on special 
collections. The materials which follow derive from the experience of the 
writer in serving during the initial phases as curator of such a collection at 
the University of Oklahoma. 


THE HARRY W. BASS COLLECTION 


In August of 1955 Mr. Harry W. Bass, a prominent independent oil 
man of Dallas and a former student of the University, made the first of a se- 
ries of donations to establish a collection in business history which was later 
named in honor of his wife and himself. Over the past four years more than 
5,000 volumes have been incorporated, and the Bass Collection is now housed 
in its own quarters in the new addition to the University library. 


Where a long-term relationship is expected to exist between a donor 
and a university, important joint decisions, both original and continuing, ob- 
viously become necessary. In the instance of the Bass Collection, the origi- 
nal decision, of course, had to be that of Mr. Harry W. Bass in recognizing 
the need which existed for a strengthening of the area of business history in 
our library and in deciding to provide original and continuing support for a 
comprehensive effort to fill the need. Beyond such a basic determination, 
however, it is evident that where a special collection is involved both patron 
and scholar must ‘unite in acceptance of a sound philosophy of procedure lest 
what might be a mobly useful task degenerate into a simple scramble for vol- 
umes to be placed on the shelf. 


It is possible that in the short history of the Bass Collection those 
charged with its administration have committed errors of omission or com- 
mission, and there is certainly no intent to imply that the procedural concepts 
which follow are exempt from criticism. For what it is worth, however, those 


* Editor's note: In this article Professor Shuman describes the important new 
special library collection in business history which was established at the 
University of Oklahoma under his direction. The Harry W. Bass Collection 

is of significance and interest to management scholars everywhere, especially 
because of the recognized deficiency of reference material in this area. 
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immediately concerned with the Bass Collection found their views in harmony 
with the following points: 


1. The basic decision previously mentioned, to begin the Collection, 
was founded on a conviction held by Mr. Bass that ours is in a very important 
sense a business civilization, and that an understanding of the record of busi- 
ness achievement, while fundamental to a rounded appreciation of the nature 
of our society, has been too often neglected in institutions of higher education. 
The University of Oklahoma for its part was interested in acquiring distinguished 
library resources to support teaching and research in business history rather 
quickly without reducing its support of other subjects. 


2. That the term "business history" should be interpreted broadly, so 
that the scope of the Collection embraces not merely histories of individuals 
and companies, but antecedent and complementary materials calculated to 
"place" the importance of business life and development as a vital element of 
the whole social order. The Bass Collection is being planned toward an ex- 
tensive coverage of business autobiography and biography, company and in- 
dustrial histories, economic background for the business developments of the 
present age, the historical growth of the philosophy and doctrine of organiza- 
tion and management, and related materials. These will furnish the student 
with a sense of historical perspective and fuller understanding of the many 
important forces which have influenced the rise and place of the businessman 
in society through the generations. 


The thoughtful student realizes that the businessman of each generation 
must be evaluated in terms of his social environment--intellectual deception 
results if we attempt to judge the achievements, failures, or limitations of 
the businessman without due consideration for the influences exerted by the 
social order in which he lived. 


3. Consonant with the preceding point, that an effort be made to avoid 
parochialism by extending the interest of the Collection to all countries and 
all times. For example, to restrict the Collection to publications in English, 
although these will almost certainly continue to dominate, would represent a 
degree of parochialism which would be most undesirable. In business as in 
other things we reap the fruit of the past. Granted, for instance, the special 
importance of American business history, the Collection is not narrowly re- 
stricted to that field. 


4. That, insofar as they might be available, "first things should come 
first'' in the process of acquisition. Every effort should be exercised to lay 
a substantial foundation by obtaining items of key significance in the various 
sub-areas of business history. No attempt has been made to establish the 
Bass Collection in terms of rarities for the sake of rarity. We do have a few 
acquisitions (including an example of incunabula, Nider, Johannes, De Con- 
tractibus Mercatorum, circa 1468 A.D.) of considerable individual value. Our 
main interest, however, has been to build toward a library unit so rounded that 


it can constitute a practical, highly useful tool for study and research, not 
merely an exhibit for the casual to stare at. 


5. That, granting a wide qualitative variance in the ‘infant industry'"' 
of business history writing, we should endeavor to acquire comprehensive 
holdings in the belief that one of the responsibilities of scholarship is the exer- 
cise of the faculty of discrimination. 


6. That the process of selection be carried on in the best traditions of 
impartial scholarship. The Bass Collection represents no grinding of a spe- 
cial axe, no advocacy of a special doctrine--unless recognition of the profound 
importance to humanity of the way in which man gains and has gained his daily 
bread is to be considered such. 


THE ULTIMATE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BASS COLLECTION asa 
tool for study and research may be almost without limit. The great bulk of 
of the American people find their livelihood in the basic forms of economic 
activity. Ours is a business civilization. Whether business is a ''profession"' 
is debatable both in terms of semantics and the observed realities of life. That 
it is an enormously significant art and practice, vital to the existence of the 
social order, is self-evident. Both directly and indirectly the Bass Collection 
can make a most substantial contribution to a clear understanding of the past 
and the present of our economic structure. In so doing there is every reason 


to hope it can provide both practitioners and students with a more solid basis 
for future action. 


THE WORLD'S TWENTY MILLION BOOKS 


Available estimates seem to show that since the beginning of printing 
somewhere close to twenty million books have come from the world's presses. 
It is further estimated that a majority of these titles have been printed in the 
Twentieth Century and that the recent emission of new volumes shows no tenc- 
ency to decline but rather to increase. One quite recent figure seems to sup- 


port the generalization that the current rate of publication runs well over 
300,000 titles a year. 


If the figures just cited come even reasonably close to reality, common 
sense tells us that even with the assistance of microfilming and microcarding 
the physical problems of libraries in general seem to promise to be overwhelm - 
ing in the next generation. What is true of libraries as a whole will certainly 
be true of those associated with institutions of higher learning, even granting 
that many new publications are trash and of no interest to such depositories. 


It seems worthwhile emphasizing at this point that the maintenance and 
extension of university libraries is not a proper duty of the professional librar- 
ians alone or even of the librarians plus the university Administration, but 
constitutes an important responsibility of university faculties as well. That 
scholars should be interested in the general problems of university libraries 
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is fitting and proper if only as an acknowledgment of the critically important 
central role played by library resources in implementing both teaching and 
research. In this day of multiplication of fields of knowledge, however, to 
keep up with the flow of information concerning our own specialties is all that 
most of us can do, and it is natural that faculty members demonstrate a special 
concern for the maintenance and strengthening of library resources for their 
particular areas of learning. 1 


It may be supposed that the first special collection in American college 
libraries was the gift of John Harvard to the institution which, in gratitude, be- 
stowed his name upon itself. It appears doubtful, however, that any one knows 
with any degree of accuracy how many special collections of varying degrees of 
importance to learning are to be found today in the libraries of colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States. Ordinary observation will assure the faculty 
member of any one of our more considerable institutions that his library pos- 
sesses several, if not many, special collections. Almost certainly, if the spe- 
cial collection is of some significance, one or more specialists in the repre- 
sented field of learning, serving in an individual capacity or as a committee, 
will be charged with important academic decisions with respect to the design 
and maintenance of the collection. 


Readers may be interested in a curator's view of some of the qualities 
of the "ideal" special collection. The design of the ''problemless collection" 
might well include the following characteristics: 


1. A rounded and complete-to-the-moment gift of books, manuscripts, 
or charts as may be appropriate to the particular field of knowledge to obviate 
the otherwise necessary expenditure of time and energy to build the collection. 


2. Comprehensive financial provision for construction and support of 
the special collection (including facilities if necessary) should either be com- 
plete in the founding gift or forthcoming in a series of grants definite both as 
to time and amount. It should be noted that on occasion generous provision 
may be made for the establishment of a collection but no allowance set up for 
its adequate maintenance. In addition to purchase and replacement of material, 
funds will be needed on a continuing basis for curatorial functions--to make 
the collection actually available to users. Hence the importance of this cor- 
ment concerning adequate maintenance. 


3. Fundamental agreement among those concerned as to the proper 
bounds of the collection. Admittedly, the passage of time and changing ci- - 
cumstances may call for modification of the pevimeter of a collection, but in 
principle, the establishment ind maintenance such 4 ill be consid- 
erably expedited i. it can be started with a sound design ‘lat serves as a firm 
guide in the process of selection. The setting of a perimeter involves twin 
risks to which those concerned may succumb. The firs! ‘s that the injunction 
of Daniel Burnham to "make no little plans" a: ana the lines 
for the collection ma rawn so nirrowly a3 ndicap its ultimate use- 
fulness. Obviously, the other hazard is that the definition will be cast in such 
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vaguely general terms as to deny any real significance ~. the phrase ''special 
collection." 


4. An honest desire on the part of the particular institution to receive 
and develop the area of learning represented by the particular special collec- 
tion offered. Let it be said bluntly that most educational institutions are not 
disposed to examine the teeth of gift horses, even though it would often be to 
their advantage so todo. In some instances it may be obvious to the objec- 
tive-minded that the advancement of learning would be served best by an hon- 
est recommendation that a particular collection be located elsewhere than at 
the site first favored by the would-be donor. 


5. Finally, not merely a technically effective working arrangement, 


but a continuingly cordial relationship between the faculty involved and the 
professional personnel of the library is much to be desired for obvious reasons. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. This concern is likely to receive additional impetus if the university 
teacher finds himself with the duties (usually "in addition to") of helping to 
decide upon policy for a special collection and making selections for it. 
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FROM A LETTER TO PRESIDENT WILLIAM JEWETT TUCKER* 


EDWARD TUCK 


THE AMOS TUCK SCHOOL AT DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


In the conduct of the school to which you have done my father's mem- 
ory the honor of attaching his name, I trust that certain elementary but vital 
principles, on which he greatly dwelt in his advice to young men, whether 
entering upon a professional or business career, may not be lost sight of in 
the variety of technical subjects of which the regular curriculum is composed. 
Briefly, these principles or maxims are: absolute devotion to the career which 
one selects and to the interests of one's superior officers or employers; the 
desire and determination to do more rather than less than one's required du- 
ties; perfect accuracy and promptness in all undertakings, and absence from 
one's vocabulary of the word ''forget''; never to vary a hair's breadth from 
the truth or from the path of strictest honesty and honor, with perfect confi- 
dence in the wisdom of doing right as the surest means of achieving success. 
To the maxim that honesty is the best policy should be added another: that 
altruism is the highest and best form of egoism as a principle of conduct to 
be followed by those who strive for success and happiness in public or busi- 


ness relations as well as in those of private life. 


October 12, 1904 


* This letter accompanied Mr. Edward Tuck's original gift for the establish- 
ment of the Amos Tuck School. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO THE TEACHING OF MANAGEMENT PRINCIPLES 
PRESTON P, LE BRETON 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


A recent meeting of Midwest management faculty representatives re- 
flected the great interest and emphasis currently being given to the first 
course in management.! Conferees were equally divided over the curricular 
placement of the Principles of Management course and its proper content. 
Some would have the course at the beginning of the management curriculum, 
while others would set it up as the capstone course. Many who recommended 
that the principles of management course come first suggested that it be an | 
offering in industrial management rather than in general management. 


One of the major arguments advanced by persons who oppose a begin- 
ning course in general management is that the course is too difficult and lacks 
realism for students with no previous courses or experience in the business 
field. Without attempting to provide a complete answer to this argument, this 
paper will suggest two techniques of teaching a beginning course which have 
produced good results. 


Te aching Environment 


The course is called Principles of Management, and the text presently 
used is Principles of Management by Harold Koontz and Cyril O'Donnell. The 
course is taken by all commerce students, and it is usually taken in the soph- 
omore year. All commerce students enrolled in the course will have hada 
course in Introduction to Business. Approximately fifteen percent of the stu- 
dents will be non-commerce majors who would not have had the Introduction 
to Business course. 


The major content of the course concerns itself with the functions of 
organization, staffing, direction, planning, and control. Most of the students 
are faced with these concepts for the first time. 


Approach Used 


To give the student a clearer understanding of the functions of the 
manager, both as independent units and as an integrated whole, and as a means 
of stimulating interest in independent thought, two techniques have been used 
successfully on an experimental basis. The first ig the use of cases. These 
serve as illustrations as well as providing experience in problem solving. The 
second method is the use of a management audit. The audit gives the student 
a greater appreciation of the universality of management principles and serves 
to give emphasis to the integrated nature of management functions. 
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Use of Cases 


The initial use of cases is for illustrative purposes only. They are de- 
signed to give the student a clearer understanding of the points being discussed 
by providing the opportunity of viewing the function in a dynamic setting. Each 
time a new function is discussed, reference is given to one or more cases 
which serve to illustrate that particular function. As an example, the cases 
listed below have been assigned to highlight the respective management func- 
tions:2 


Organization The Rose Company 
The F, W. Woolworth Company 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 


Staffing F,W. Woolworth Company 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 


Direction Pembroke Electric Company 
Kesler Manufacturing Company 


Planning C,W. Lanfield Company, Inc. 
Bramer Restaurant Company 
Advance Aircraft Company 


Control Snowcroft Baking Company 
The Larger Company A 
The Larger Company B 
C.,W. Lanfield Company, Inc. 


After the various divisions of the function of organization have been 
illustrated, such as span of management, basic departmentation, the assign- 
ment of activities, and line and staff authority relationships, the student is 
asked to give a critique of the organization concept illustrated by each case.3 
By reading the text book, a student can first obtain a picture of the subject 
matter being covered and can then apply the knowledge gained from reading 
the text and attending class lectures and discussions to the particular case 
situation. 


It should be noted that when a case is assigned in a given area such as 
organization or control, the student does not concern himself with the other 
functions such as planning and staffing. This approach limits the scope of the 
assignment and directs the student's attention to the particular point under 
consideration. A technical advantage to the approach is that it allows the same 
case to be used for each new area covered, thus cutting down on the total num- 
ber of cases required. 


The use of cases to illustrate the planning function is particularly help- 
ful. Koontz and O'Donnell divide the steps involved in planning as follows: 


1. Establishment of objectives. 
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2. Establishment of planning premises. 


3. Search and examination of alternative courses of action. 
4. Evaluation of alternative courses of action. 
5. Selection of a course of courses of action. 


6. Formulation of necessary derivative plans. 


The Advance Aircraft Company case and the C, W. Lanfield Company, 
Inc. case are particularly useful here because the companies are faced with 
several major decisions, each of which offers various alternative courses of 
action. The student is asked to analyze the case from the point of view of 
these six planning steps presented in the text. His final recommended plan of 
action is then discussed in class. Whenthe majority of the class agrees on 
a plan of action, it is useful to dissect one or more of the plans that have not 
received general acceptance. By working forward from the establishment of 
objectives through the establishment of planning premises, and so on, or 
backward from the selection of a course of action, students can pinpoint the 
source of error or disagreement. 


Audit 


The second technique used to create interest and to develop a better 
understanding of management principles and their universality is the manage- 
ment audit. After the first week or two in the semester, the students are as- 
signed a term project consisting of a management audit of any organized group. 
Students have selected such diverse groups as local government agencies, 
church boards, school systems, fraternities, banks, manufacturing companies, 
retail stores, building firms, and co-operatives. 


In conducting his audit of the enterprise he has chosen, the student 
uses the five functional breakdowns discussed earlier. The first part of the 
assignment requires the student to obtain the facts--through personal inter- 
view where possible--and to arrange his data under the five captions. He is 
then instructed to select his standards of measurement. He is encouraged to 
develop these standards from the class lectures and the material in the text. 
In the third and last step, the critique itself, the student presents the strong 
and weak points of each function. As each function is covered during the se- 
mester, the student is expected to complete that phase of his audit study. Thus 
he completes the organization phase of his audit before he starts his evalua- 
tion of the staffing phase. The completed report is turned in at the end of the 
seme ster. 


Some readers might question both the quality and quantity problem. 
Can and will students do a satisfactory job of reading cases, solving cases, 
and preparing a management audit in addition to learning from a relatively 
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difficult text and a series of lectures? There are two answers to this ques- 
tion. First, the results achieved from using this approach in a typical class- 
room and college environment have been remarkably gratifying. The students 
appear to have gained a better understanding and appreciation of general man- 
agement thought than when instructed by more conventional methods. Second, 
a great deal of flexibility is built into the system: the number and sizes of 
cases used can be varied; students may work as committees rather than singly 
in preparing cases and conducting the audit; and the audit itself could be re- 
stricted to the examination of a published case 


Summary 


The teaching of principles of management at the freshman or sophomore 
level in colleges of commerce appears to be gaining popularity. Most profes- 
sors share the problem of transmitting a relatively difficult body of principles 
to students possessing little or no prior knowledge of management thought. 


The use of cases to teach the management functions of organization, 
staffing, direction, planning, and control has met with a high degree of suc- 
cess and it is therefore recommended. Effective use of cases and audits can 
advantageously accompany the conventional lectures, text book assignments, 
and class discussions. The cases serve the dual purpose of providing illus- 
trations highlighting major points in the text and of allowing the student to test 
his knowledge through direct application. The management audit is particu- 
larly useful in demonstrating both ihe universality and the importance of man- 
agement concepts. In addition it provides practice for the student in develop- 
ing a set of standards which he will use to evaluate the levels of efficiency of 
the enterprises selected. This approach to the teaching of management princi- 
ples tends to give the student an integrated grasp of the subject matter. Under 
ideal conditions it will stimulate him to make further inquiry into the field of 
management. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Midwest management faculty meeting, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan, May, 1958. 


2. These cases are all taxen from Policy Formulation and Administration, 
by Smith and Christensen. Adequate copies of this text are placed on reserve 
in the Commerce Library. 


3. The Snowcroft Baking Company case is outstanding as a guide to under- 
standing most aspects of organization. 


THE GENERAL STAFF: AN ANALYSIS OF ITS EFFECTIVENESS 
JOHN D, STANLEY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Three centuries have passed since the inception of the general staff 
concept. Military history reveals its alleged power and obvious failures. Its 
performance elsewhere is less well documented. Analysis of the general 
staff idea may promote its successful application and prevent repetition of 
past failures. 


THE GENERAL STAFF CONCEPT 


The general staff is a co-ordinated group, directed by a chief of staff. 
This group, acting through its chief, operates in the name of the top executive; 
it gives the executive a powerful and integrated team to implement his per- 
formance of the planning, organizing, and controlling functions. Its services 
may be informative, advisory, or supervisory. 


The role of the general staff as it relates to the chief executive is that 
of a formal "official'' family directly subordinate to him, employing the ''ex- 
ception principle" and performing ''completed staff work.'' The members of 
this group are anonymous to the extent that action taken and orders given are 
in the name of the chief executive or his office. Access to the top executive 
is not barred. He is, however, given a shorter scalar line and an increased 
span of control: with a general staff more people may report to his office, 
though not necessarily to him personally. Nearly all problems are initially 
funneled through the general staff to the chief of staff, and then, if necessary, 
to the top executive. 


The general staff is in effect the top executive's alter ego, his 'com- 
manding machine. wl 


Use of general staffs may also be made at lower levels in the organi- 
zation. In such a case the group is identified with the responsible executive 
at a given level. Vertical liaison between general staffs is maintained along 
functional lines. 


REVIEW AND CRITIQUE OF PAST EXPEXIENCE 


Military Experience 


Seventeenth-century military usage referred to ''general staff'' as an 
assemblage of general officers. Following the Seven Years' War (1756-1763), 
essays containing a strikingly modern concept of the general staff were pub- 
lished by Pierre de Bourcet of France and by Frederick the Great of Prussia. 
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Examples of success and failure in the use of the general staff are 
scattered through the history of France and Prussia-Germany. The failures 
are more glaring since in the event of victory the credit usually falls to the 
commander, not to his anonymous cluster of helpers. In defeat there is a 
sickening period of self-examination during which any procedural errors in 
general staff operation are aired. 


Napoleon, as head of state, used his general staff people as independent 
aides-de-camp and his chief of staff, Marshall Berthier, as a glorified chief 
clerk. “ Early combat successes convinced the Emperor of the merit of his 
methods of personal strategic planning with decentralized field operation by 
his marshals; thus, he refused to accept staff advice against dissipating his 
forces in Spain and against the later folly of a Russian winter campaign. Hit- 
ler's similar early successes encouraged him in his position as Reich Chan- 
cellor to disregard general staff advice, with like results as far as the Rus- 
sian winter was concerned. 


After 1818 France reinstituted the general staff system but omitted a 
very necessary part of its operation, that of rotating its members back to 
line duty. A direct result of this was a schism of the field commanders and 
the staff. French disasters at the hands of the Prussians, culminating in the 
fall of Paris in 1871, may be traced in large part to a lack of understanding 
and mutua! respect between the field forces and the general staff, which by 
that time was a separate breed, to be ignored at will. 


Smarting from a defeat at Jena by Napoleon and limited after th Peace 
of Tilsit (1807) to a tiny army, Scharnhorst developed an efficient general 
staff selection and training system with periodic rotation of personnel back to 
line jobs. Clausewitz, a pupil of Scharnhorst, refined his master's doctrines 
in an essay On War (Vom Kriege). The value of detailed general staff planning 
and oper, tion Was borne oul by von Molthke's victories In the 
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Kaiser William II filled his general staff with royal princelings and 
figurehead generals, Thus, general staff selection processes which had been 
objective and efficient were lost to an aristocracy of influence centered in the 
Imperial Court in Berlin. General von Moltke "'the younger," though he had 
not passed through the general staff college, became army commander at the 
age of 68. At a supreme moment of crisis during the First Battle of the Marne, 
a Lt. Colonel Hentsch, from von Moltke's staff, acting on only the vaguest of 
verbal instructions from his superior (who was far to the rear in Luxembourg), 
ordered the army of General von Kluck into retreat. This was done without 
consulting von Kluck> Other units followed in general retreat at a moment 
when a seasoned line officer would have mounted an offensive. 


How a minor officer could wreck such havoc needs analysis. The se- 
lection and mandatory education of competent general staff candidates broke 
down. A caste developed in which the arrogant great general staff and its 
equally arrogant lower-level corps of general staff officers gained a virtual 
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monopoly on the profession of making war. This, coupled with a Germanic 
respect for autocratic authority symbols, made even a high-ranking field 
commander hesitate to countermand an order given by an underling wearing 
the silver-blue uniform of the general staff. 


Study of British, Russian, and Japanese general staff operations brings 
to light more or less similar successes and failures. 


The United States' experience is unique in some respects, since until 
1902 there was no command and general staff school; indeed, until 1903 there 
was no general staff. Though Baron von Steuben, George Washington's In- 
spector General, had advised creation of a general staff similar to Prussia's, 
no action was effected in this direction until after the confusion and inefficiency 
of the Spanish-American War: Cuba was invaded by Shafter's men sweltering 
in bright blue woolen uniforms which did nothing to camouflage them amidst 
the verdant tropical foliage. And Nelson Miles, the Commanding General of 
the United States Army, cabled the War Department from Puerto Rico recom- 
mending that the manufacture of single-shot, black-powder .45-70 rifles be 
halted. Happily, their manufacture had been discontinued five full years be- 
fore!* Elihu Root, as Secretary of War, was able to convince Congress in 
1903 to pass the acts necessary to give the United States a sorely needed co- 
ordinated staff. ''Rough-rider'" Roosevelt signed the bill into law. 


Pershing brought back from France a well crystallized general staff 
concept known as the "sacred numbers": G-1 Personnel, G-2 Intelligence, 
G-3 Operations, and G-4 Supply. For two decades this compulsive number- 
ing of general staff divisions prevailed as dogma to such an extent that busi- . 
ness administration functions such as Comptroller and Chief of Research and 
Development had little chance of achieving full general staff recognition; they 
were hard to place on the same level as the "holy G's,"' and did not easily and 
functionally fit into the "reinforced concrete" of older Army thinking. In 1950 
Congress drove a wedge into the Army general staff when it authorized crea- ' 
tion of a Comptroller to manage the money for the Secretary of the Army. 
Civilian pressure forced the Department of Army to tender him the rank of 
three-star general and limited status as a Deputy Chief of Staff. Late in 1955 
a three-star rank with the title of Chief of Research and Development was 
authorized, even though this too did not fit into the rigid historical pattern. 5 


The military general staff grew in response to a need to bolster the 
army commander's ability to oversee large-scale operations. As its use be- 
came more widespread, it became more rigid and stylized. Military exper- 
ience provides some guides which may prove to be valuable in the wider use 
of the general staff by business and government: 


1. Failure to rotate general staff members has lessened their under- 
standing and sympathy for line problems at lower levels. This in turn has 
lessened their ability to communicate and co-ordinate activities with others 
in the organization. 
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2. Caste development has bred morale problems through disruption 
of authority-responsibility relationships. Objective criteria for selection 
plus thorough training should be coupled with prior line service and a clear 
understanding that a tour of duty on the general staff will be a limited, tem- 
porary assignment. 


3. Dogmatism has less place on the general staff than anywhere in 
the organization. If innovation and flexibility in thinking are lacking in the 
office of the top executive, the whole organization may suffer from fossiliza- 
tion. 


Business Experience 


Business has not widely espoused the "classic" general staff concept; 
rather, there has been a reliance upon a dichotomous arrangement of personal 
and specialized staffs. Since the personal staff is an extension of the manager 
himself, its use bears a rudimentary resemblance to general staff operation. 


Armstrong Cork Company allows the line assistant of a manager to act 
with full authority in the absence of his superior. Continental Can Company 
has a similar arrangement. In each of these cases there is a one-to-one per- 
sonal relationship, with the attendant possibility of a ''crown prince" situation 
developing. Allen® notes that the General Electric Company, having studied 
the personal staff's dubious attributes, does not use assistants. 


The Koppers Company is a pioneer among business firms in the use 
of a modified military-type general staff. This staff is called the control 
section and is headed by a manager who reports directly to the president. Its 
principal functions are to formulate programs, guide and co-ordinate perform- 
ance, evaluate results, and facilitate the correction of deviations from per- 
formance standards. 


The control section is composed of four divisions: organization and 
management, planning and policies, systems and procedures, and reports and 
analyses. The control section does not issue orders on its own behalf. The 
president is the line authority from whom directions flow. However, thorough 
staff co-ordination throughout the firm substantially reduces the need for re- 
medial action by the chief line officer. 


One of the notable examples of an administrative staff organization is 
that of the Standard Oil Company of California, which in 1938 set up a high-level 
organization department. By 1948 a hybrid upper-level staff was operating. 
The president, the general managers of the manufacturing and marketing di- 
visions, the district sales managers, and the plant superintendents were the 
primary line. Personnel, organization, research and development, supply 
and transportation, comptroller, and secretary-treasurer were staff to the 
president's office. 


The organization department's preoccupation with definitive job 
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descriptions led to a clear statement of the rights and duties of the staff. They 
were to recommend policies to the president for his approval. While there are 
similarities to a general staff organization, two major differences are signifi- 
cant. Standard Oil of California has no chief of staff to co-ordinate the func- 
tional staffs; nor do these staffs have any direct general administrative control. 


In the top organization of General Motors there are financial and legal 
staffs and a ''general staff.'' To insure a high degree of decentralized oper- 
ational authority, the general staff is arranged with most sections under the 
control of vice presidents, and with all sections reporting for administrative 
purposes to a chief of staff in the person of an executive vice president. 9 
Staff advice is given to the operating divisions and to the corporate top execu- 
tive. Most important, however, are the general staff's activities in formulat- 
ing policy for the firm as a whole and its limited functional authority. Recom- 
mendations are made to the Administrative Committee and to the Operations 
Policy Committee. Adherence by line divisions to the policy recommendations 
and staff advice is more permissive than absolute. However, a line failure 
subsequent to a line officer's having ignored staff recommendations or advice 
can easily be pinpointed. A staff failure to convince the line of the merit of 
its ideas or to secure co-operation would cause dissension at the top-level com- 
mittee meetings. 


CONTRAST IN EXPERIENCE 


The point of sharpest contrast between past military experience with 
general staff organization and operation and the various personal staff ar- 
rangements found in business is the informality and organizational imperma- 
nence of the personal staff. An analogy would be to consider the personal 
staff arrangements found in business as an ephemeral partnership and the gen- 
eral staff as a corporation. One of the most damning indictments of informal 
personal staffs is the often sudden and bewildering changes that are prone to 
occur when the ''castles of influence" collapse with the passing of a powerful 
leader. Another weakness may be a tendency toward a cult in the form of 
presidential deification rather than a reinforcement of the office of the president. 


In contrast,the scope of the more formal and more permanent general 
staff authority and responsibility can be clearly defined so as to promote under- 
standing and acceptance of its position and function by staff members themselves 
and by the organization as a whole. Careful selection, intensive training, and 
mandatory rotation will limit the staff members' unofficial power. 


The growing size and complexity of firms and the centralization of man- > 
agement functions so broaden the scope of the top executive's office as to strain | 
the capacities of a single individual. One promising solution to this problem is an 
to institutionalize rather than personalize the office of the president. This may 
be done through formal organizational use of a general staff, which accom- 
plishes this effect of reinforcing the office of the president rather than the 
president himself. 
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The concept of a co-ordinated general staff has frequently been cred- 
ited with a vague aura of power. Analysis of general staff operational effi- 
ciency, however, reveals no mysterious attributes. Clumsily employed, 
leading to misunderstanding and to power without organizational responsibility it 
may become a ceremonial dagger with a cast iron blade--a worse than useless 
tool. 

As an adjunct to enable the top executive to perform his duties in bet- 
ter fashion, use of the general staff may lead to considerable long-run effi- 
ciency for the large and complex modern organization. It is thus feasible to 
use a general staff in various administrative situations once the character- 
istics and limitations of the techniques are understood. 
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ACADEMY OF MANAGEMENT 
NEWS AND NOTES 


The Second Annual Midwest Management Faculty Conference will be held 

May 15 and 16, 1959 on the University of linois campus. Following the pat- 
tern of last year's successful meeting at Michigan State University, the pro- 
gram this year will focus on topics of major interest to management teachers. 
The meetings, conducted within the framework of informal conferences de- 
signed to permit easy discussion and exchange of opinions by those attending, 
are open to any one teaching management in the Midwest. 


There is no formal membership requirement. 


The program this year will be devoted to the discussion of such topics as a 
philosophy of management, research in management, and the place of the 
management department in the business curriculum. Each topic will be hand- 
led by either a speaker or a panel and will be followed with a general discus- 
sion by those attending. Among those on the program are Ralph C. Davis, 
Clay Hollister, Manley H. Jones, David G. Moore, C. Wilson Randle, and 
Chester W. Morgan. 


The meetings will continue from noon on Friday, May 15th until noon on Sat- 
urday, May 16. This arrangement has in the past proven especially convenient 
for persons who care to travel on the morning before and the afternoon after 
the meetings, thereby making it unnecessary for them to be away from their 
homes for more than two days. Single or double rooms are available at the 
University for those who desire them. 


For further information or registration forms please contact Joseph A. Litterer, 


Program Chairman, Room 126, David Kinley Hall, University of Dlinois, Urbana, 
Dllinois. 


The Academy of Management is pleased to announce a new program of manage- 
ment research grants to be undertaken with the co-operation and support of the 
American Management Association, The Research and Publications Committee 
invites the submission of management research projects in accordance with 
the following information: 


1, Proposals may be submitted by any full-time faculty member of a 
department, school,or college of business administration or of a department 
or college in fields related to management. Applicants need not be members 
of the Academy. 


2. The Committee will examine the proposals received and recommend 
to the American Management Association those which most merit support. The 
AMA will then grant funds in support of projects which it will select from those 
recommended. The total of these awards for 1959 is expected to be approxi- 
mately $5,000. 


3. A proposal should state the specific nature of the research work 
being undertaken, explain why it is needed, relate the proposed work to pre- 


vious work in the same area, and specify the nature of the results which are 
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expected. The proposal should include an estimate of expenses together with 
suitable explanation, an approximate time budget, and the estimated date of 
completion. 


4. A letter of endorsement by the applicant's department head, indi- 
cating the applicant's general capacity to complete his project and the amount 
and nature of departmental support should accompany each proposal. The 
deadline for submitting proposals is April 30, 1959. Before submitting a pro- 
posal, applicants are requested to write for full details to D.E. McFarland, 
Chairman, Research and Publications Committee, Academy of Management, 
c/o Department of Personnel and Production Administration, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan. 


The Institute of Management Sciences (TIMS) will conduct two meetings in 1959. 
The First National (U.S.) Meeting is to be held in Chicago at the Congress 
Hotel on June 4-5-6, 1959. The Sixth Annual International Meeting will be in 
Paris, France, on September 7-10, 1959. Both meetings will present pro- 
grams of papers by qualified experts in the fields of management planning and 
control which are encompassed in the new techniques known as the management 
sciences. 

Scheduled sessions include management economics, organization theory, man- 
agement games, decision processes, computer systems, production and in- 
ventory management, behavioral sciences, simulation, research and develop- 
ment management, measurements in management, long-range planning, and 
others. 

A TWA Constellation has been chartered to take the American delegation to 

the Paris meeting which is to be held at the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. 
On Friday, September 11, TIMS will co-sponsor with Econometrica Society 

a half-day session in Amsterdam, Holland on areas of mutual interest. 
Further information can be obtained from Harold H. Cauvet, The Institute of 
Management Sciences, 250 North Street, White Plains, New York. 

TIMS is an international professional society of scientists and managers or- 
ganized to identify, extend, and unify scientific knowledge that contributes to 
the understanding and practice of management. The quarterly journal, 
Management Science, is now in the fifth year of publication. 


The annual meeting of the National Office Management Association will be held 
on May 25-27 at the Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana. For additional 
information contact W,H, Latham, Associate Staff Director, Field Services 
Division, NOMA, Willow Grove, Pennsylvania. 


The annual meeting of the Midwest Economics Association is being held in 
St. Louis, Missouri at the Statler Hilton Hotel on April 16-18, 1959. 


Professors Howard Nudd and Chester F. Lay, along with a half dozen other 
professors centering in the University of Houston, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, and the University of Texas, have recently organized the Southwest 
Association of Management Professors. The first regular meeting of the 
Association was held at the University of Houston on March 26, 1959. 
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The Southwestern Social Science Association held its Annual Convention Pro- 
gram at the Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Texas on Friday and Saturday, March 
27-28. Academy members of the area participated. The following topics were 
considered by the Business Administration Section: The Role of Research in 
the College of Business Administration, Teaching Techniques for Business 
Administration (including game theory and new visual methods), and Reappraisal 
of Education for Business Administration and Executive Development. Dr. Ches- 
ter F. Lay, of Southern Methodist University at Dallas, Texas,is General Pro- 
gram Chairman of the Association. 


Professor John R. Beishline, Chairman of the Management and Industrial Re- 
lations Department of the New York University School of Commerce, Accounts, 
and Finance, has been appointed the editor of a series of books on business 
administration for the D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, New York. This series includes the areas of management, mar- 
keting, banking and finance, economics, and accounting. 


Lawrence C. Lockley will resign as Dean of the School of Commerce at the 
University of Southern California at Los Angeles effective August 31, 1959. 
He will be succeeded by Dr. Robert R. Dockson, currently Chairman of the 
Department of Marketing, who will also continue to serve as economist for the 
Union Bank in Los Angeles. 


Joseph W. Towle, Professor of Management at Washington University and 
Vice President of the Academy of Management,is in Europe, lecturing at 
universities in Leeds, Liverpool, and Hendon, England. He will soon be 
leaving England for Palermo, Sicily, where he will lecture for a couple of 
months in I,S,I,D, A, (Instituto Superiore per Imprenditori e Dirigenti 

D' Azienda). 


Dean Ross M. Trump of Washington University left on March 30 for Paris 
and Lisbon. Dr. Trump will be a United States delegate to the International 
Conference on Management Education to be held in Lisbon from April 5 to ll, 
1959. He will return to St. Louis after the close of the conference. 


Dr. Edwin T. Hellebrandt, Chairman of the Department of Management at 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, will be on leave of absence from August, 1959 
to August, 1960 to serve on the staff of IMEDE, Management Development In- 
stitute located in Lausanne, Switzerland and directed by Dr. Calrk E. Myers, 
a Fellow of the Academy of Management. ° 
Professor William Gomberg of Washington University is Visiting Professor of 
Industrial Relations at the Graduate School of Business, Columbia University, 
during the present school year. 


Paul Dauten, Professor of Management, University of Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed a director of TEC-SEARCH, a Chicago consulting firm with head- 
quarters at the First National Bank Building in Evanston. 


BOOKS FOR MANAGEMENT 


U LITTLE BUSINESS IN THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 
LEGAL PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE by Joseph D. Phillips 

edited by Paul O. Proehl Here, for the first time, is a description and analysis 
Authorities in many fields contribute to this inval- of the mass of truly small business firms in 0 
uable “guidebook” for the banker, businessman, and merce and _ industry. How independent are they: 
lawyer in the new St. Lawrence Seaway era and How important — they in the aggregate: What 
comprehensive introduction to the legal problems of are their prospects? What public policy issues arise: 
international trade in general. Deputy Undersecre- 135 pages. $3.50. 


tary of State C. Douglas Dillon presents a definitive 
statement on U. S. foreign trade and investment 


policies. 400 pages. $6.50. 


[j LEADER ATTITUDES AND GROUP EFFECTIVENESS 
by Fred E. Fiedler 
DIARY OF A STRIKE “For those interested in leadership but weary of 
by Bernard Karsh perusing a multitude of statistically low correlations 


between leader characteristics and group effective- 


This play-by-play account of an actual unio: | | : 
pines PA ness, this small book makes refreshing reading.” — 


izing campaign and strike contains lesson th 
I 4 Harvey Burdick, American Sociological Review. 69 
Story. It is one that we need to be reminded of | er 


from time to time... highly recommended.” - a 
Harry Swados, The Nation. 180 pages. $3.50. 
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MANAGEMENT: 


Principles, Practices, Problems 


A professional management consultant and 
teacher, Professor Hodges has written a com- 
prehensive introduction to business and in- 
dustrial management. He has described 
budgeting, financial management, personne! 
and labor relations with clarity and thorough- 
ness. Special attention is given to such in- 
dustrial problems as plant layout, materials 
handling, production, and quality control. Case 


problems drawn from the author's personal ex- Boston 7, Massachusetts 
perience help to make this text an excellent New York 16. New York 
and realistic teaching device. An Instructor's ; Atlanta 5, Georgia 
Manual is available. 703 pages 1956 $6.50 Geneva, Illinois 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Dallas 1, Texas 
Palo Alto, Calitornia 
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8 outstanding McGraw- Hill books 


ESSENTIALS OF INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT 


By LAWRENCE L. BETHEL, Fashion Institute of Technology; 
FRANKLIN S. ATWATER, Fafnir Bearing Co.; GEORGE H. E. 
SMITH, Senate Republican Policy Committee; and HARVEY 
A. STACKMAN, Temple University. Second Edition. 528 
pages, $6.40. 


This carefully organized text is designed to provide an over- 
view of the interrelationship of all basic business and indus- 
trial organization functions. It is suitable for use at the 
sophomore or junior level. New material in this second edi- 
tion includes: recent developments in trends toward the 
integration of companies; automation developments; tax- 
ations; new government regulations; and the application of 
electronics to plant and office operations. 


INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION: 
Concepts and Techniques 


By STANLEY C. VANCE, Kent State University. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Management. Ready in April. 


The first book in print to emphasize the interrelationship of 
concepts and techniques pertinent to effective industrial ad- 
ministration. The first half of the book analyzes the basic 
management concepts integral to an understanding of the 
reasons for industrial organization. The second half of the 
book describes some of the more important techniques requi- 
site to the performance of vital management functions. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN MANAGEMENT 


By ROBERT SALTONSTALL, Management Development In- 
stitute, Lausanne, Switzerland. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Management. Ready in April. 


A senior-graduate text and casebook for courses in human 
relations or personnel administration. The aim of the book 
is to help the reader to gain a deeper understanding of the 
relationships between people. 


PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT 


By HAROLD D. KOONTZ and CYRIL J. O'DONNELL, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Management. New Second Edition. 752 pages. $7.00 
Unlike any other management text, this new second edition 
provides a conceptual framework within which the principles 
and techniques of management can be analyzed and ex- 
plained. The book covers the five functions of managers— 
organizing, staffing, directing, planning. and controlling—the 
activities in which every manager at any level in any type of 
endeavor engages. 


PRODUCTION CONTROL 


By FRANKLIN G. MOORE, University of Michigan. Second 
Edition. Ready in August. 


A thorough revision and major expansion of our very suc- 
cessful text for the standard course taken by both Business 
and Industrial Engineering students. In the second edition. 
the scope has been expanded to cover several subject areas 
not covered in the first edition. Among subjects covered are 
Operations Research. Manpower Planning. The Use of 
Electronic Computers, etc. 


READINGS IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


By KEITH DAVIS, Arizona State University, Tempe; and 
WILLIAM G. SCOTT, Georgia State College. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Management. 576 pages, $6.50. 

A particularly well-balanced collection of readings, designed 
for use in courses on Human Relations, Industrial Psy- 
chology. and Industrial Sociology. The book contains 43 
complete periodical articles and 20 additional short  selec- 
tions from articles and books. Articles are by leading authori- 
ties in human relations and represent many different research 
groups and points of view. 


POLICY MAKING AND EXECUTIVE 
ACTION: Cases on Business Policy 


By THOMAS J. McNICHOLS, Northwestern University. 
693 pages, $8.00 


The book is not primarily concerned with problems faced 
by individual managers, but with company problems. It pro- 
vides a comprehensive array of cases which delineate the 
job of the chief executive and the top management group 
responsible for the direction and guidance of the business 
entity. 


A MORAL PHILOSOPHY FOR 
MANAGEMENT 


By BENJAMIN SELEKMAN, Harvard University. Ready in 
May. 


A brief, thoughtful book by a man who is respected by both 
management and labor. Its aim is to give businessmen, cor- 
porate executives, and management in general, a practical 
approach to the ethical implications of their responsibilities. 
The book assumes a concern for the moral aspects of busi- 
ness. In it, Selekman challenges management to think 
through its place in society, and its moral responsibilities to 
itself, to labor, and to society. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. ral Mail 
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— Yew Irwin “Texts tn Management 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS: A Management Approach 


By ARTHUR M. WEIMER, Indiana University 


This new basic text uses a management approach to the introductory study of business. Accom- 
panying the textis anoutstanding Workbook, a complete Instructor's Manual, and sets of Objective Tests. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT Fourth Edition 


By MICHAEL J. JUCIUS, The Ohio State University 


A realistic compendium of principles and practices of personnel management is presented in this 
basic text. The new Fourth Edition has been brought up to date in every respect and improved. 


POLICY FORMULATION AND ADMINISTRATION Third Edition 


By GEORGE ALBERT SMITH, JR., and C. ROLAND CHRISTENSEN, both of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard University 


This is the Third Edition of the most widely used casebook ever published dealing with top-man- 
agement problems in business. Thirteen new cases have been added and twenty cases retained. 


WAGE ADMINISTRATION: Plans, Practices, and Principles 
By CHARLES W. BRENNAN, Lehigh University 


The principles and fundamentals of the various techniques of wage administration are fully dis- 
cussed and described in this new text, accompanied by examples of practices used in industry today. 


ENGINEERING AND ORGANIZATION 
By EVERETT LAITALA, Case Institute of Technology 


A new and different approach to the study of engineering and industrial organization is presented 
in this unique volume. Engineering and organization are brought together as an integrated unit. 


ORGANIZATION FOR PRODUCTION Revised Edition 


By E. S. ROSCOE, The Pennsylvania State University 


The Revised Edition of this popular introductory text on industrial management covers all of the 
important activities of manufacturing enterprises, including ownership and financing. 


ANALYSES OF INDUSTRIAL OPERATIONS 
Edited by EDWARD H. BOWMAN, M.I.T., and ROBERT B. FETTER, Yale University 


This new and unique collection of case studies shows the actual application of quantitative methods 
for the analysis of industrial operating problems. 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING: Cases and Principles Third Edition 
By WILLIAM J. McLARNEY, San Jose State College 


Designed for college students of supervision, industrial management, and personnel management, 
this popular book is equally suitable for conference training programs in business and industry. 


Richard D. Que. 


HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS 
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